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EDITORIAL 


WAS disappointed by the number of entries for the 

essay on ‘‘ Has Oratorio Flourished in England at 
the Expense of Opera ? And ifso, why ?”’ In fact, the 
comparatively small number of competitors might be 
taken as an indication of a lack of interest both in 
oratorio and opera. I had aimed at giving the Handel 
enthusiasts a chance to speak up for their hero, but the 
effect of this competition is to leave me convinced that 
Handel’s place in the esteem of the British has now 
been taken by Bach. 

I award the prize to Mr. J. Meek, of 10 St. John’s 
Road, Sandeymount, Dublin, whose essay seems to me 
to present the case with praiseworthy detachment and 
simplicity. Mr. Meek exceeded the word limit, but he 
was aware of doing this and was willing to have his 
final paragraph cut. The final paragraph did not 
influence my decision, but I have printed it with the 
rest of the essay because I think it makes a point worth 
making. 

Mr. Creasey, of 31 Penhale Road, Fratton, Ports- 
mouth, submitted one of his always entertaining essays, 
but, perhaps because he expresses so vigorously some 
of my own prejudices, I have withheld from him the 
prize. However, we are printing his essay and we shall 
be glad to send him any record he nominates. 

To Mr. Adam Black, of 43 Kelvinside Gardens, 
Glasgow, who expresses, with considerable vigour, the 
case for oratorio, we shall likewise be glad to send any 
record he nominates. 

Among other interesting essays may be mentioned 
those by Mr. Colin F. Shapling, 73 St. Leonard’s Road, 
Exeter; Miss Vera Maxwell, of 6 West Parade, 
Bexhill-on-Sea ; and Miss Sylvia Barrett, of 37 Spring- 
field Road, St. John’s Wood. 

I think that both Mr. Meek and Mr. Creasey are 
inclined to attribute too much importance to the 
Puritan influence in nourishing oratorio at the expense 
of opera, though I agree with Mr. Meek in stressing 
the importance of the congregational or “‘ community- 
singing ”’ aspect of oratorio. If the Puritan influence 
was as strong as he supposes he would not have to 
admit as he does that “ the English have produced an 
unrivalled dramatic literature.’ What the English 
have not produced have been superlative actors and 
singers. An analysis of the origins of the greatest 
English actors will reveal very few which do not spring 
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from outside England. Even Garrick’s father was a 
Frenchman and his mother an Irishwoman. Kean was 
of Irish descent, Irving was a Cornishman, Kemble 
was of Welsh or Scottish origin. The development of 
the opera made dramatic ability of ever-increasing 
importance as an adjunct to quality of voice and 
musicianship, and the problem of finding a combination 
of the three became even more difficult. Hence, as 
Mr. Meek points out, “ the farming out” of opera to 
the Italians in the eighteenth.and nineteenth centuries 
and to the Germans to-day. In other words, opera 
became a luxury article. My own opinion is that it 
could never have been anything else in this country on 
account of the lack of national ability already men- 
tioned. A valued correspondent has been reproaching 
me for my failure to appreciate the good work of the 
Old Vic. and Sadler’s Wells, and I readily admit that 
considering the difficulties the achievement has been 
remarkable. Nevertheless, I cannot admit anything 
more than a relative excellence. My correspondent 
made particular mention of Falstaff at Sadler’s Wells, 
but this I did not hear. I can easily imagine, however, 
that it would be more likely to suit the English tradition. 

Mr. Black’s essay is interesting because it undoubtedly 
presents an opinion which is held by a large number of 
people that opera is a matter of playing let’s pretend, 
and that oratorio somehow is not. Actually, oratorio is 
as much a business of playing let’s pretend as opera, 
and its lack of popularity in Germany has nothing 
whatever to do with religious questions, but is attri- 
butable to the greater richness of general musical 
culture there. Mr. Black is also completely wrong in 
supposing that oratorio grew out of church music or 
church services, or that it was a substitute for them. 
And I am unable to recognise any more truth in oratorio 
than in the best operas. Handel switched over from 
opera to oratorio on account of the accidental success 
of Esther, which gave him the notion of paying off his 
debts. The Hallelujah Chorus is a glorious thing, but no 
nearer to truth than Siegfried’s Funeral March. 1 will 
agree with Mr. Black that Faust is the most popular 
opera in Great Britain, but surely the reason for this 
is the same as that which made East Lynne a popular 
play. Faust is an easily appreciated and _ heavily 
sentimentalized story with plenty of variety of action 
and a wealth of obvious fruity melody. The lapse into 
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comparative oblivion of Gounod’s oratorio The 
Redemption should probably be ascribed to a lack of 
sincerity. There is a widely diffused idea that many 
authors and composers could write popular works if 
they would ; the fact is that they would write them if 
they could. I do not believe that any great works of 
outstanding popularity have been written with the 
tongue in the cheek. Any novelist who could write a 
story like Cinderella and believe that he was saying 
something new would have a popular success ; but the 
trouble nowadays is that increasing sophistication 
prevents creative artists of real emotional power from 
surrendering to simplicity. The common characteristic 
of most best sellers is their naivety. It is significant that 
the very word “ naivety ”’ is still more often printed 
* naiveté,” which shows how recently it has been 
borrowed from the French to express an attitude of 
mind for which there was no word in English, because 
the English were themselves too naive to be aware of 
it. After writing that I thought it wise to check my 
statement, and I find that “ naivety ”’ was first used by 
Hume in 1748 in order to describe Sancho Panza, with 
a note to say that the English language required the 
word. 

To get back to opera, I fancy Mr. Meek and Mr. 
Creasey are right in their contention that the really 
good opera is such a rarity that the British may be 
excused for not attaching an undue importance to it 
as an art form. I would add, however, that really good 
oratorio is equally rare. What are the greatest operas ? 
I have never had the good fortune to see either of 


Gluck’s Iphigenias, but without any question I put 
Orpheus and Eurydice in the first six. I have discussed its 
beauties so recently that I need not refer to them. My 
second choice for nearness to perfection is Carmen. The 
story is credible, intensely dramatic and devoid of 


extraneous matter. The theme lends itself to musical 
treatment without extravagance. It is right that 
Escamillo should captivate Carmen’s fancy with a song, 
and equally appropriate that Carmen should captivate 
Don José with song. The music itself is individual and 
atmospherically appropriate ; indeed, it is difficult to 
find anything in Carmen to criticise adversely. There is 
nothing finer in the way of dramatic contrast than the 
Habafera in which Carmen warns Don José of the 
result of loving her and the superb duet which is like 
the very voice of fate itself between herself and Escamillo, 
Si tu m’aimes, Carmen. I suppose the Mozartians will 
demand a piace for The Magic Flute, but I think The 
Magic Flute is really ruled out by its idiotic story. I 
should prefer Figaro or Don Giovanni. That gives us 
three: my fourth candidate would be The Barber of 
Seville. I suppose the Glyndebourne productions are to 
be limited to Mozart ; but I wish they would give an 
authoritative performance of The Barber. Now we come 
to Verdi, and I have no hesitation in calling Othello 
his greatest opera and at the same time one of the 
greatest operas ever written. I have just been playing 
through the H.M.V. albums of Carmen and Othello, and 
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really they are magnificent performances, magnificently 
recorded. 

And now we come to Wagner, from whom we have 
to find the sixth opera. My vote I think would go to 
Sieg fried rather than to Tristan and Isolde, and to Tristan, 
The Valkyrie or Gétterdimmerung before The Master- 
singers, though I suppose that The Mastersingers would 
win the votes of the majority, at any rate of musicians. 
Wagner has had to suffer a long period of belittlement, 
but the vitality of his work seems as certain as that of 


any work of art produced during the last hundred years, 
and until somebody comes along who can do better 
what Wagner set out to do, that vitality will be main- 
tained. It is strange to reflect that his appeal to his 
contemporaries appeared slightly morbid. I find 
Parsifal sickly, and there is a slight trace of sickliness 
in Yannhduser, but the greater part of his work is 
immensely invigorating. I hope that the publication 
in one album of the whole of the first Act of The 
Valkyrie by H.M.V. means that publication of the whole 
of Wagner’s operas is contemplated. What a glorious 
first Act it is, and with Lotte Lehmann as Sieglinde 
and Lauritz Melchior as Siegmund, and Bruno Walter 
as conductor, the performance is worthy of the subject. 


Simon Barer 


I feel as sure as I have ever felt about any artist that 
Simon Barer will be considered one of the really great 
virtuoso pianists of this century, and I strongly advise 
readers to take the earliest opportunity of getting 
acquainted with his work. Of the records of his 
which H.M.V. have already published I fancy that 
the Rhapsodie Espagnole of Liszt with the Valse Oublheée 
of Liszt on the fourth side will make the readiest 
appeal, though I shall call attention once more to 
the astonishing performance of Balakirev’s Oriental 
Fantasy Jslamey which is not far from being the most 
brilliant piano recording ever made. His other three 
records are Blumenfeld’s Study for Left Hand Alone and 
Glazounov’s Study in C major, Liszt’s Sonetto 104 and 
Gnomenreigen, and Chopin’s Waltz in A flat major with 
Liszt’s Etude in F minor. All these are superb recordings 
of an altogether exceptional artist. I have not heard 
him play actually, and the works he has chosen to 
record depend first and foremost on virtuosity, but I 
feel convinced that he does not depend on virtuosity, 
and I hope that H.M.V. will give us a recording of a 
performance by Barer of one of the great piano con- 
certos. He made his first appearance in London in 
January, 1934, and he played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto in Queen’s Hall under Sir Thomas Beecham 
in that year. He played again in England and 
Scotland in 1935 and he has also appeared at the 
Albert Hall this year. He is to play in New York 
this autumn for the first time, and he is likely to 
become a household name during the next decade. 
He was born in Odessa in 1896, and studied at the 
Conservatoire at Petrograd whence he passed on to 
become Professor of piano at Kief Conservatoire. He 
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now lives in Stockholm. I do not know whether 
Barer would consider Dvofrak’s Piano Concerto worthy 
of his skill, but it is a delightful work which has not 
yet been recorded and I suggest it to the consideration 
of Barer. While on the subject of Dvorak I have to 
make a correction. In the April number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE I expressed my surprise that we had had 
no previous recording of Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony 
before the H.M.V. album of the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Talich. Now this week I receive a 
letter from North Borneo to remind me that there 
was an excellent recording of this work made some 
seven years ago by the Brunswick Company, with 
Basil Cameron as conductor. My correspondent 
goes on to say “It was about this same time too that 
Huberman made, with Schultz, a really magnificent 
recording of the Kreutzer Sonata. Those fine old 
Brunswick recordings, despite their terribly loud sur- 
face, suffered a fate which is far harder than they 
deserved by lapsing into almost complete oblivion. 
; It is worth noting that at the time to which 
I refer, the Brunswick Company had _ Leopold 
Godowsky, Josef Hofmann, and Elly Ney recording 
for them. Oh, how I sigh for some last examples 
of the transcendent art of Godowsky.” I am happy 
to make my apologies for forgetting the Brunswick 
Fourth Symphony, but as I do not suppose it is still 
to be found in circulation I shall recommend once 
again its enchanting melodies as heard in the latest 
H.M.V. version, at the same time thanking my North 
Borneo correspondent for his correction. What a 
pity that the united artistic brains of this country 
cannot produce postage stamps one twentieth as 
beautiful as the North Borneo stamps, even if the 
Chinese postmaster at Sandakan does refuse to believe 
that there is such a place as Scotland and insists on 
the Outer Hebrides being given to England for an 
address. Moreover, even in England itself there are 
post offices which do not believe in the existence of 
any Hebrides nearer than the South Pacific Ocean, 
and since I have been here several letters and books 
have reached me from the New Hebrides via Sydney. 


A London Symphony 

I wish I had had a chance to read the leaflet by 
P. A. Scholes about the Decca recording of Vaughan 
Williams’s A London Symphony played by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood on five discs, 
and yet perhaps if one is to listen to a programme 
symphony it is wiser to listen to it without too much 


literary aid. I suppose I have no right to call it a 
programme symphony, because the composer himself 
has denied the existence of any programme, and claims 
that the work is to be regarded as an attempt to 
reproduce in music the essence of London. This 
seems to me quibbling, because it is inevitable that 
from the moment a composer asserts his intention to 
convey the essence of some place his listeners will 
attach a programme to it based on whatever clues 
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they can find. Presumably we are intended to hear 
Big Ben in the chimes and the cry of lavender girls 
and possibly the jollity of Hampstead Heath in the 
scherzo of the third movement. I have a peculiarly 
sharp sense of London as London once was, due to 
my having been educated there and having therefore 
spent most of the impressionable years from three to 
seventeen almost entirely in London, and, purely sub- 
jective and impressionist criticism though it may be, 
I have to confess that not a bar of A London Symphony 
conveys to me a whiff of the essence of London. In 
fact I should enjoy the symphony a great deal more 
if the word London had been kept right out of it, 
for as it is some of the charm of the music is lost in 
trying to attach a label to it. And it is charming 
music, even if it does sometimes suggest the slightly 
self-conscious bonhomie as of an uncle at a Christmas 
party. When finding tunes to express his idea of 
London the composer is unable to escape altogether 
from the atmosphere of a folk song society, and I am 
one of those who cannot see any richness in English 
folk song as a soil for great music. The best part of 
English folk songs is always the words, and with very 
few exceptions the melodies are obvious, dull, and 
undistinguished. Not for English composers is there 
a wealth of raw musical material such as may be 
found in Central Europe and Russia, and the English 
composer who marches to the tune of English folk 
song always finds himself in a no thoroughfare sooner 
or later. However, A London Symphony is attractive, 
and I consider this recording the finest technical 
achievement of the Decca Company up to date. 
There is nothing to criticise in it and everything to 
praise, and if I were asked to name a set of discs to 
illustrate the effect of various orchestral instruments 
I should find it difficult to suggest a better set than 
these. 

W. R. A. in his review last month expressed almost 
exactly what I feel about this work, and I endorse 
his plea for a recording of Vaughan Williams’s Sea 
Symphony. Some twelve years ago or so the Vocalion 
Company recorded MacEwen’s Solway Symphony, to 
which in those days a recording could do much less 
justice. It was a work which fascinated me, and I 
put forward a plea for the re-recording of it. I don’t 
know whether it is ever played nowadays at concerts, 
but it does not deserve the neglect in which it seems 
to have fallen. 


June Records 


All Sibelius records are welcome, and to those who 
cannot afford his longer works the Festivo (tempo di 
bolero) played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Beecham on a twelve-inch light-blue Columbia 
disc will be a little treasure in its way. As the title implies 
it is in the Spanish manner, but though the castanets 
are not left out, it does not conjure up the picture of a 
toreador at a fancy dress ball so much as a memory of 
Spain preserved by a northern visitor. I have played 
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this record through several times already for the pleasure 
of the rhythm and extremely agreeable orchestration. 

Myra Hess, Jelly D’Aranyi, and Gaspar Cassado 
should provide a magnificent trio, but somehow in 
their performance of Brahms’s Trio in E major, Op. 87, 
on four Columbia light-blue discs, they are not so 
effective as their solo brilliance should make them. No 
doubt they will criticise their own performance more 
severely than anyone else can criticise it, and we may 
confidently expect that the next trio they give will 
preserve a better balance between the instruments. 
I do not think that either the C major Trio or the 
C minor Trio of Brahms will ever usurp the three 
Piano Quartets in my affections, but one never knows 
till one has played Brahms over and over again which 
of his works are going to be the ultimate favourites. 
I began by liking the Second Symphony, the First 
Symphony, the Third Symphony and the Fourth Sym- 
phony in that order. Now the order is exactly reversed. 

There were three violin concertos last month, and 
I shall have to leave the Sibelius until I know it better. 
My first impression of the slow movement was that it 
was like the slow movement of the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto. Then I put on the Tchaikovsky movement 
and found it very thin after the Sibelius. The Finnish 
master is providing us with the exciting emotional 
nourishment which Wagner provided for our fathers. 
It was a good day for music when the Sibelius Society 
was started. 

Both the other violin concertos of last month make 
an immediate appeal. The Mozart in G played by 
Huberman and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Dobrowen and recorded on three light blue 
Columbia discs is gay and sweet as a fairy tale and it 
is delightfully played by the soloist. In fact, the whole 
affair is the perfection of airy grace. 

When Dvorak composed Songs My Mother Taught Me 
he wrote his autobiography in one song, and perhaps 
the greatest charm of his music is its intimate relation- 
ship to the simple melodies of humanity. The appeal 
of his music is almost always immediate, and yet in 
spite of that it never palls. Whatever my mood I can 
enjoy the Dumky Trio, the Piano Quintet, or that 
lovely Quartet in G major. The Fourth Symphony is 
a perpetual pleasure. The enjoyment of the New 
World Symphony goes without saying. And now we 
have this H.M.V. album of four discs of the Violin 
Concerto in A minor exquisitely played by Menuhin 
and the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire under Enesco. I note that W. R. A. 
is critical of Menuhin’s performance, and when I use 
the adverb “ exquisitely ” I am writing for the average 
listener who will certainly enjoy this Concerto as much 
as I did. The connoisseur of fiddling, however, is 
advised to note W. R. A.’s warning and satisfy 
himself before he accepts my opinion. 

I was not much impressed by the Andante Cantabile 
from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet as performed by the 
Minneapolis Orchestra under Ormandy on a ten-inch 
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red H.M.V. disc. There are plenty of better choices 
than this to be made for single orchestral discs. What 
about a re-recording of Butterworth’s Shropshire 
Rhapsody, or Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette, 
or Bliss’s Rout ? If something really fruity from the 
violin be required for the orchestra, why not Rafi’s 
Cavatina ? 

We have more records from Kirsten Flagstad, who 
has had a tremendous success at Covent Garden. | 
shall be much interested to see how she fares as a 
recorded artist. I recognise that H. F. V. L. is justi- 
fied in calling it a majestic voice, but it is the type 
of voice which gives me little of the particular pleasure 
I look for from singing, and I find no evidence at all of 
the dramatic intensity which I am willing to believe she 
possesses when singing on the stage. I did not greatly 
care for Marian Anderson in some negro spirituals 
on a twelve-inch red H.M.V. disc. To my taste 
the plum H.M.V. record of Miliza Korjus singing the 
Oriental Prayer and the Bell Song from Lakmé is the 
woman’s vocal disc of the month. Gigli’s performance of 
Mattinata and Torna a Surriento on a red ten-inchH.M.\V. 
is as good a Gigli record as we have had for some time, 
and he has managed to add a fresh touch of actuality 
to songs which have been sung so often that the words 
have lost their meaning for most singers. The John 
McCormack songs are dull. The words and music of 
Ever in My Mind and In Sweet Content were hardly worth 
putting down on paper, let alone on wax. Do not, 
however, miss Shenandoah as sung by Paul Robeson on 
a ten-inch H.M.V. plum. His glorious voice makes this 
the best Shenandoah obtainable. I did not greatly care for 
the twelve-inch red H.M.V. record of Moritz Rosenthal 
playing his own arrangement of themes by Johann 
Strauss called Carnival de Vienne, but Gieseking has mace 
a magnificent record of La Cathédrale Engloutie of 
Debussy on a ten-inch light blue Columbia. However, 
if I am to choose one piano record for the month it 
will be a twelve-inch Parlophone of Eileen Joyce with an 
orchestra conducted by Clarence Raybould playing 
Turina’s Rapsodia Sinfonica. This is a brilliant perform- 
ance of an extremely attractive piece of music, and the 
recording is of the finest quality. I was glad to find my 
own enjoyment of this outstanding record eloquently 
expressed by A. R. in his review last month, and I hope 
that readers will make a special note of the Rapsodia 
Sinfonica. It is most discouraging for an artist to make 
as good a record as this and then find that the public 
passes it over. And it is very discouraging for a critic 
who has tried to let his public know of a good thing 
when he finds his praise has been of no avail. 


Other Topics 


I received several letters of protest from readers 
whose anti-Italian obsession prevents their under- 
standing the harm that is being done to the future of 


‘art in Europe by encouraging the creation of prejudice 


in the minds of the ill-informed against what I repeat 
is a great and glorious nation. I have also received 
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several letters thanking me for saying what I did. So 
that’s that, and I do not propose to follow the fashion- 
able habit of bursting into tears in public. 

Several correspondents sent letters to correct my 
interpretation of the meaning of Loch Lomond, from 
which I quote Mr. Adam Black’s letter : 

‘* The only authentic fact is that the low road means 
the path the spirits of the dead take, underneath the 
ground, in going home ; hence the custom of burying 
the dead. Sir James Frazer has confirmed that belief 
again and again... . There is a dramatized version of 
the story of ‘Loch Lomond.’ A young man, in a bid 
for fortune, threw in his lot with the ‘ rebels’ in the 
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Forty-Five. He was imprisoned and waiting to be 
hanged in Preston jail. His sweetheart worked her way 
by singing, until she came to Preston where she heard 
that her lover had been hanged. He had left behind 
him a song, anticipating his return home underground 
as a spirit and consequently a more speedy road than 
the high road. With this song she sang her way home 
to Luss.” 

Other correspondents attribute the place of origin 
to Carlisle, which would make the song thirty years 
younger. There is probably a substratum of truth in 
the tale, but it may be merely a literary invention. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY 


Has Oratorio Flourished in England at the Expense of Opera? And if so, Why? 


RATORIO might almost be regarded as England’s gift to 

music. Handel produced his greatest works to suit English 
taste (his operas having failed to appeal) and Oratorio has con- 
tinued foremost ever since in English musical production, through 
Sullivan down to its regeneration in Elgar. This somewhat 
didactic form meets the particular requirements of the English 
temperament upon which Puritanism has left indelible marks of 
seriousness and diffidence in relation to the arts. For many 
Englishmen, music is not in itself an end—it is an adjunct, a part 
of culture. But, linked up with moral or cultural ideas, this most 
sensuous of the arts is redeemed and justified. Oratorio, therefore, 
“ touched the spot” when it united music to the evangelicalism 
so strongly implanted in the Protestant English mind—music was 
given a purpose, and “ sacred ’’ dramatic music (Opera without 
eroticism) was achieved ! 

Opera, on the contrary, remains one of England’s principal 
imports, and the reasons for its failure to take root as a native 
industry are sufficiently clear. The experiments already made 
have proved abortive—Purcell (the only native opera composer 
of note) is too distant and classical to hold the stage of a nation 
whose intellectual tendency is strongly ‘‘ Romantic”; the old 
Ballad Operas reached with Gay a perfection which none was 
tempted to contest ; while the Gilbert-Sullivan success was a 
happy accident unlikely to be repeated. Moreover, just as Opera 
was beginning to emerge, the blight of Puritanism fell upon the 
theatre, and for a long period Drama and Opera were banned 
by the Nonconformist conscience, as, to a certain extent, they still 
are. It is significant that the spoken Drama could not long be 
suppressed, and also that the English have produced an un- 
rivalled dramatic literature. The failure of the musical drama is, 
therefore, difficult to explain, except on the assumption that the 
desire for Opera was not really urgent or unanimous. Strangely 
enough for the nation that has produced a poetry finer than that 
of any other country, the English, when it comes to music, are 
greatly wanting in lyrical impulse. Their music is frequently 
academic, dry and tentative; and their Opera composers 
(obsessed with a not particularly rich folk music) produce works 
which are often nothing but an intellectual jig-saw—professorial, 
smelling of the lamp, and lacking in that urge and entrain which 
Mozart, Verdi, and Wagner owed to their own originality and 
dramatic instinct. 

For these reasons Opera, which was farmed out in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries to Italians, is now farmed out to the 
Germans. Apart from the loss of national prestige, this dependence 
on a foreign product involves the disadvantage that the better 
performances are seldom given in the vernacular, and, considering 
that the English are somewhat literally-minded (they are still 
under the delusion that the words of an opera repay hearing) this 


is a serious defect, which is aggravated by the fact that, although 
the production of the “* book of words ”’ is one of the most thriving 
industries in the land, the translations used are so ridiculous as to 
render them worse than useless. 


It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that the English remain 
unschooled and unproductive in Opera, and that, where they do 
take an interest in it, their acquaintance is generally restricted to 
the few well-worn works in the repertory of touring companies. 
It is too expensive, and, worse still, too centralised ; for without 
opera houses in the larger towns, with staffs of trained singers 
working together, Opera can never become a settled institution. 
In the existing conditions it remains an exotic importation which 
only the rich and leisured may freely enjoy. It is a ‘“ Grand 
Season,”’ a stiff social function, a coruscation of Debutantes, 
Dowagers, and Diamonds. 


On the other hand, everything favours the popularity of 
Oratorio. No book of words is required—it is sung in English, 
and the stories are familiar to this nation of Bible readers. But, 
above all, Oratorio starts with the great advantage of being a 
sort of enthusiastic co-operative enterprise. The English love a 
sing-song (or as it is now called, ‘‘ Community Singing ’’), and 
the main difficulty in assembling a ‘‘ chorus ”’ for Oratorio is to 
keep it down to reasonable dimensions. Oratorio in England is 
in fact a throw-back to the team-spirit of Elizabethan times, when 
every man bore a hand in the “ consort ” of instruments or lent 
his voice to the madrigal. It was also a happy accident for 
Oratorio that the best choral-singing traditions of the country 
should be strongest in the more evangelical districts—Wales and 
the North. Finally, the repertory is sufficiently extensive, and not 
too ‘‘ modern” even in its more recent manifestations. 


It may be added, in defence of English preferences in this 
matter, that Opera is a form which has produced much rubbish 
and few real works of art—those of Mozart, Verdi, and Wagner, 
and a few other isolated works, with which (through the radio 
and the gramophone, through the Old Vic. and Glyndebourne) 
a better acquaintance is now being made. There is also the 
interesting speculation that an unconscious good taste deep down 
in the English soul (arising possibly out of the austere resonances 
of Oratorio) revolting against the superficial operatic productions 
to which they were long accustomed, may partly be at the bottom 
of the comparative indifference to Opera. At any rate, the 
interest which the English take in Continental productions has 
enabled them to follow the progress of the Art in a detached 
manner impossible to those on the spot, and this ‘‘ outside view ” 
may, eventually, have some influence in giving the English a taste 
in Opera better than that of nations where it is a commonplace 


of every-day life. J. Meek. 
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Honourably Mentioned 

Frederick Jubal, Mus.Doc., A.R.C.O., was once told that 
somebody had written a fugue and a fox-trot. So learned in music 
was he, so deep his intuition, that, without seeing a note of either, 
he was able to say that the fugue was undoubtedly the better 
composition. Jubal also believes that the organ is the King of 
Instruments (he puts it so, in his poetic way) ; that music fulfils 
its highest purpose when it is a handmaid to religion ; and he 
lovingly fingers his Costa’s Eli and Gaul’s Holy City. 

These things may be so, but why bring in Jubal ? Because he 
is everywhere—he edits musical journals, he is wheedlingly 
dogmatic on the wireless, he is within us all. He confuses music 
and morality. He listens to Fidelio and feels ennobled when it’s 
all over ; but he subsequently wonders—or to be honest, the 
Jubal in me subsequently wonders—how much was due to music 
and how much to natural sympathy with a man unjustly 
imprisoned, and his heroic wife. He has uncomfortable twinges 
during the Marriage of Figaro, but hears The Messiah with an 
imperfectly smothered hope that he is thereby storing up treasures 
in heaven. 

Opera and oratorio began as identical twins. They were stage 
performances, and each used sacred and profane texts indis- 
criminately ; the differences were unsubstantial. By Handel’s 
time, they had become cousins germane—opera was acted and 
secular, oratorio unacted and based on holy writ: but both used 
essentially the same methods. A composer could (and frequently 
did) fit out an operatic aria with different words and insert it in 
an oratorio. From the mid-eighteenth century, oratorie-stagnated, 
whereas a sex change came over opera until Handel would 
hardly agree that Wozzeck and Gianni Schicci were even distant 
relatives of Rinaldo and Xerxes ; but he would readily admit that 
Israel in Egypt was of the same order as Ananias and Sapphira 
(Jubal’s half-finished oratorio, with accompaniment for the 
Grand Organ), much as elm and stinging nettle are members 
of the same botanical order. 

The English have been much given to oratorio. Is it because 
they take their pleasures sadly, or because they cannot endure 
their artistic experiences neat and must dilute them with morality ? 
I cannot say, but I do know that oratorio in nineteenth-century 
England has been a confounded nuisance. 

It is, in the main (there are certain exceptions such as The 
Childhood of Christ and Honegger’s King David) a fossil, and instead 
of remaining buried as decent fossils should, with perhaps an 
occasional exhumation for bicentennial orgies at the hands of 
learned men like Jubal, it haunts the land rattling its dry bones, 
losing more substance every year yet casting an ever-lengthening 
shadow. This is not an attack on religious music. One legitimate 
use of music is handmaid to religion as another is scullion to the 
fairground ; Genius may touch a Fire-worshipper as readily as 
she touches one without the law ; but surely the prime require- 
ment for religious music is simplicity ? If so, oratorio has it not 
and the ideal instrument with which to express the religious 
instinct is the string quartet. 
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** * Now, can you tell me this ? The name of what famous 
piece of religious music do I utter when I order an old carpenter, 
once a liberal, now a renegade to conservatism, to make a hive 
for bees ?’ 

“* Guy gave it up, but his guardian beamed. 

“** Hoary Tory, oh Judas! make a bee house’ he said. 
‘You see ? Oratorio Judas Maccabeeus.’ 

“* Guy felt that he had been peeping indecently close into the 
dark backward and abyss of time.” 


—so Aldous Huxley (in “‘ Limbo’’), 


That terrible pun only too well illustrates the imperfect 
marriage of words and music in oratorio. Hadow somewhere 
comments approvingly on the pleasure of a chorister as he runs 
the thread of his own part into the polyphonic woof. Exactly! 
It’s pretty, but is it art ? Some of us have a prejudice that words 
denote ideas. Put on records Col. LX369-370—the Prince Ivor 
choral dances. The singing is nearly perfect—if it were All |Ve 
Like Sheep ; but these Polovtsian warriors wouldn’t frighten a 
single drummer boy in the army of Monaco. Too, too obvious!y, 
the soldiers’ breastplates are but boiled shirts. 


In brief, oratorio has convinced singers that words, when sung, 
have no meaning, and they have educated, the public down to the 
same level. The words are silly (they say to themselves), they 
should be left in the obscurity of. a foreign tongue, which is 
immoral, anyhow, so I needn’t bother about enunciation. 
Furthermore, we’re English ladies and gentlemen with a code of 
honour, and I decline to make people believe I am a Polovtsian 
Savage or Italian Count of Unscrupulous Principles. I have 
perfected my style as an Aryan Israelite on the best Handelian 
model ; if he differs from the Savage, so much the worse for the 
Savage. The same damnable heresy makes people derange 
simple and heartfelt folk songs into four-part writings. 

The man in the street (“ who cannot see a star in the sky ”’—to 
complete the phrase in which he first saw light) might like opera 
if only he could be induced to hear one ; but he believes firmly 
that it consists of singing absurd phrases to an interminable length 
by rumbling basses, rusty tenors, plum crammed altos and 
whistling sopranos with occasional interludes by the s.A.T.B.’s. 
This impression he has gained from oratorio ; and you cannot 
make him believe that opera isn’t simply oratorio in fancy dress. 
Certain things may be suffered in the concert hall because they 
have the odour of sanctity and are a means of acquiring manna, 
but they are not to be borne in thé theatre. 

And that is what oratorio has done for opera in England. It 
is dying itself and, like a parasite, it has nearly killed the innocent 
victim that endowed it. Nearly, but not quite, for opera offers so 
many problems that it will, in one form or another, continue to 
exercise the restless spirit of the composer who is not artistically 
dead. And who knows that Nature may not one day call together 
the ancient, scattered dust of Shakespeare, Beethoven, and 
Michael Angelo from five continents, to unite it in one babe ? 


A. CREASEY. 
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His Master's Voice 


Record Changer 
every other 
modern device. 
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This month we have chosen for special mention some extremely 
interesting Ballet music, including records of : 

Les Presages, Choreartium, Jeux d’enfants, Thamar, 
Spectre de la Rose, Noces, Les Biches, Petrouchka, 
Dances from “Prince Igor,” La Boutique fantasque, 
Scheherazade, Good-Humoured Ladies. 

We have prepared a special list of all the available Ballet music 
recordings and we invite you to send for a copy, or call at Imhof 
House and hear the records for yourself. Our next intimate 
Record Recital is on Wednesday, July 15th, at 7.30 p.m. 
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manufacturer certainly doesn’t—you are the 
person who pays. ‘That doesn’t seem fair on 
you (at least that is what we think). In fact 
we supplement the manufacturers’ guarantee 
and so give you a complete service. 


If you buy from Imhof, not only do you have 
an extremely wide selection of sets to choose 
from ; not only is the set tested and installed 
to existing aerial and earth by competent 
engineers ; but you now receive with each set 
three Imhof free service vouchers, cach 
voucher entitling you to fifteen shillings’ worth 
of free service work. This is in addition to the 
maker’s guarantee. We assure you that there 
is no “catch” in it. This free service plan 
enables us to know the limit of our liabilities 
just as muchas it enables you to know the precise 
amount of free service you get. You know 
where you are and we know where we are. If 
you would like to have further details of this 
new plan, please don’t hesitate to write to us. 
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New issues of 


“SOCIETY” RECORDS 


Two important albu are d by His Master’s Voice, 
and we take the opportunity of inviting your attention to them 
in connection with our record service which caters for the 
needs of music lovers all over the world. To order your 
= one A ” and all otter records through “ Hand-made Gramo- 

h diate delivery, a frank opinion on the 
monies of vari , and the regular receipt of the 
Monthly Letter—the only ‘unbiased guide to all classical 
records as they are issued. 











BEETHOVEN 
PIANOFORTE SOFATAS 
played by Artur Schnabel 


Volume g just issued ins two long ited and very 

r Sonatas—The “ Waldstein” (Op. 53 in C major) and 
the “Funeral March” (Op. 26 in A flat major). Six records 
only this time—price 36s. in album with notes. 





BEETHOVEN 
VIOLIN SONATA SOCIETY 
played by Kreisler and Rupp 


Volume 2—ready July 15th—please send your orders now— 
contains three Sonatas—No. 4 in A minor, Op. 23; No.5 in 
F major, Op. 24; and No. 8 in G major, Op. 30, No. 3. 
Seven records 42s. in album with notes. 


Special terms of purchase 


are available for Society and other records. A two guinea 
set for example, will be sent on a first payment of 10s. 6d. 
to he followed by three farther monthly payments of a like 
amount. No interest is charged for three months’ credit, 
and all transactions of this nature are entirely private. 


DAVEY RADIO 


continues to offer the finest value for money. While its first 
cost is a little more than for a commercial set, its perfect 
reproduction, great reliability and slow depreciation, makes 
it a better investment than any other instrument on the 
market. Radiog h s from £46 10s. od. 





Every gramophone accessory 


We supply every worth-while accessory, from fibre needles 
to record storing cabinets. Everything we offer for sale has 

i lication, and it will be generally found that 
it Hand-made Gramophones “do not stock it,” the particular 
accessory is not a good one. 
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Dressing. It has proved very satisfactory.” 
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F there were such a thing as a Parliament of British Composers, 

there is no doubt that the one man who would be unanimously 
elected to the leadership of that house is Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams. More than any other living native composer, he 
represents three qualities which explain his pre-eminence in the 
world of music: he is first and foremost a composer whose very 
roots are in the soil of his country, yet no superficial chauvinist ; 
he carries on the tradition of English music that, reaching its 
zenith in the time of Purcell, was afterwards lost until the eve of 
the present century ; and lastly he is himself a practitioner as 
well as a teacher. Before the war Vaughan Williams was 
universally regarded as the leader of the group of young native 
composers ; immediately after the war he became the principal 
professor of composition at the Royal College 
of Music, where he has since turned out a 
generation of composers who are thoroughly 
capable of holding their own with any of 
their continental contemporaries. But in spite 
of a vast amount of teaching, he is essentially a 
composer. Nor is there anything of the ‘Grand 
Old Man” mentality about him: such recent 
works as the fiery, impetuous Symphony in F minor 
(1935), the ballet Job, and the Piano Concerto 
(1933) might have been the work of a young 
post-war composer. There is nothing in these 
works that savours of the superannuated 
veteran, the praiser of past times writing 
nostalgic reveries of the bygone. Vaughan 
Williams is sixty-four years old: but you will 
search the world in vain for a composer whose 
mind is so resilient, so forward-looking as his. 

Vaughan Williams, as one might have 
expected, was born in a part of the Green 
England (so named by an eighteenth-century 
traveller from France in contra-distinction to the Black England), 
Down Ampney to be exact, a small hamlet of less than three 
hundred souls, between Swindon and Cirencester. Though 
technically in Gloucester, it only just escapes being geographically 
in Wiltshire. The man, like his music, is the impersonation of the 
English countryside, for as Sir Donald Tovey once remarked, 
“ Vaughan Williams’s music is bred and born in the English shires 
as thoroughly as the paintings of Constable. If he had not given 
us his London Symphony we should have had no artistic evidence 
that he had ever thought of town in his life.” 

He was by no means an infant prodigy, and indeed his creative 
talent only appeared after he had attained maturity. Leaving 
Charterhouse in 1890, he did not go to Cambridge straightaway, 
but contrived to pass two years at the Royal College of Music 
before entering his name on the books of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was reading both in Arts and Music, eventually 
graduating B.Mus. in 1894, and B.A. the next year. After 
Cambridge, where his musical teachers were Charles Wood and 
Alan Gray, he returned to the Royal College of Music, where he 
studied under Parry and Stanford (for composition), as well as 
under Parratt, Sharpe, and Moore for the subsidiary subjects. 

Leaving that institution in 1896, where, however, he had made 
many enduring friendships, especially one with a young man who 
was then known as Gustav von Holst, he accepted a situation as 
organist at a church in South Lambeth, where doubtless he first 
experienced those rich contacts with London life which afterwards 
ripened out into the London Symphony. But he felt no great call to 
the organ loft: he felt the urge to become a composer, and yet 
he himself was at the time profoundly dissatisfied with his style 
and technique. Relinquishing the post as organist in 1899, he 
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journeyed to Berlin, there to take lessons from the famous Max 
Bruch, under whom, not so long before, Sibelius had been a pupil. 

During the next few years he was striving to find himself. He 
wrote a good deal, much of it seems to have been something more 
than the usual students’ effusions, for we find that Dan Godfrey 
accepted for performance at Bournemouth in 1901 (the year in 
which Vaughan Williams took his Mus.D. at Cambridge) a 
“* Serenade in A minor,” and during the next few years a ‘‘ Bucolic 
Suite ” and a “ Symphonic Rhapsody ”’ (1904), based on a poem 
of Christina Rosetti. But these early works, as well as the ‘“‘ Garden 
of Preserpine ” (based on Swinburne poems), a Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra, a Quintet for piano, violin, ’cello, clarinet, and 
horn which Clinton performed in 1901, an orchestral impression 
** The Solent,” have all been withdrawn from 
circulation by the composer, who regards them 
as mere juvenilia. It is significant that the 
only work of importance that has survived 
from these early years is the lovely little song 
in the folk-style Linden Lea, a setting of a poem 
in the Dorset dialect by William Barnes, a 
poet little read nowadays, but one whom 
Thomas Hardy, Tennyson, and Coventry 
Patmore, amongst others, held in the greatest 
esteem. There is something symbolically 
significant about this lovely song, for not only 
does it mark Vaughan Williams’s first excur- 
sion into the folk-song style, but it marks also 
something of a new departure in the English 
ballad itself. In English song there had been 
nothing to equal, or even faintly resemble, the 
lieder of Schumann, Schubert, and Brahms. In 
the hands of the mid-Victorian composer, the 
English ballad had degenerated into a mere 
drawing-room entertainment, largely written 
according to a stock formula in which juicy sentiment and a 
hymn-tune style were the chief requirements. It is true that, in 
the late ’eighties, a few composers (Stanford, Parry, and Arthur 
Somervell amongst them) were trying to raise the art song from its 
low level of bathos and insipidity, but to present-day ears, most 
of these efforts seem pretty dismal failures ; they are too self- 
conscious, and in seeking to escape from the evils of the drawing- 
room ballad, these “‘ high-brows”’ of the ’eighties often appear 
pompous and pretentious. 

Linden Lea, composed in 1901, is written in the style, not of a 
pretentious “‘ arty-crafty ” song, but in the simple volkstumlich 
idiom, a worthy musical parallel of its simple Dorset lyric. The 
song was originally published as a musical supplement to a now 
defunct monthly periodical, on the strength of a recommendation 
to the editor from Sir Charles Stanford. The aim of the musical 
supplement was to provide good modern songs in place of the 
maudlin trash that had previously passed into the national 
currency. Vaughan Williams wrote several other songs for this 
journal, including Blackamoor, Winter’s Willow, Boy Johnny, Adieu 
(after a German folk-song), and Jf I were Queen (a setting of 
Rosetti’s poem). 

Yet these early songs do not by any means represent the mature 
style of their composer. Linden Lea especially has become a firm 
favourite with audiences wherever the English ballad is sung, as 
its popularity in the record catalogues sufficiently testifies (it is 
sung by Edgar Coyle, baritone, on Columbia 3211; and by 
George Baker on H.M.V. B2396). But it does not represent that 
true folk-song idiom which Vaughan Williams has since given us 
in such works as the Pastoral Symphony, Hugh the Drover, Sir Fohn 
in Love, Flos Campi, and On Wenlock Edge. The fact is that, at the 
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time when Linden Lea was composed, Vaughan Williams had not 
yet forged himself a technique of composition that would 
adequately express the message he felt so great a need ta express. 
His visit to Berlin had not materially assisted him in his search 
for the means of expressing his ideas. He was still hampered by a 
rather academic outlook on music and at that time he was rather 
inclined to pooh-pooh the asperations of the early folk-song 
collectors who were then awakening interest in native folk-tunes 
and dances. Thus he could write (in April, 1902): ‘‘ The list of 
great composers to whom the peasant song is the natural basis of 
expression is extremely small, and if this is to be the test of nationality 
in music then Beethoven is not German, Berlioz not French, and 
Palestrina not Italian. . .. Now English composers do not spring 
from the peasantry. Indeed, in England there are no true peasantry 
for them to spring from. Why then should an English composer 
attempt to found his style on the music Of a class to which he does 
not belong and which itself no longer exists ?” This, in truth, is 
the very argument that is still trotted out against composers who 
utilise folk-music as the basis of their style ; and it is rather 
amusing to find that Vaughan Williams, who has worked out his 
musical salvation through the folk-song, at the outset of his career, 
is hostile to it. 

Yet he was quickly to change his opinions through a chance 
visit to some friends in the country—one of those historical 
accidents that give rise to tremendous after effects. One day, 
early in December, 1903, the composer was invited! to a tea-party 
given to the old folks of a village near Brentwood in Essex. After 
tea, out of curiosity, some one asked if any of the old people 
remembered the old country tunes ? An old shepherd rose and 
began to sing a folk-song called Bushes and Briars. It was this 
trivial incident that converted Vaughan Williams and enabled 
him to visualise the great potentialities that folk-music possessed 
for the creative artist. To quote his own words: “I was at that 
time entirely without first-hand evidence upon the subject. I knew, 
and I liked, the few English folk-songs that were available at the 
time in printed collections, but I only believed in them vaguely, 
just as the layman who has never glanced through a telescope 
believes in the facts of astronomy. . . . But when the shepherd 
began to sing, his song set all my doubts at rest.” 

He joined the Folk-Song Society in 1904, and helped to collect 
a good many tunes, publishing them in the journal of the associa- 
tion from time to time. He made journeys into Essex, Yorkshire, 
Wiltshire, Kent, Sussex, and Norfolk, assiduously noting down 
tunes, many to be later assimilated into his own personal style and 
technique. It was here, in the very heart of the green countryside, 
that Vaughan Williams really acquired his musical style. It was 
here, and not in Berlin or the academies, that he first saw that 
vision which makes of its possessor a prophet. And it was the 
sort of life that he thoroughly enjoyed: to sit in the parlour of a 
country tavern on long winter nights, taking his turn at the mug 
of four-ale ‘‘ in the rare company of men imbued with that fine 
sensibility which comes from advancing years and a life-long 
communion with nature.” 

Like the late Cecil Sharp, Vaughan Williams possesses just that 
intuitive sympathy that puts him straightaway in touch with 
humble peasants and fisher folk. There is nothing “ stuffy ” about 
him: nothing of the University Don or the Welfare Visitor. As 
Philip Heseltine once put it so humorously: “‘ It’s no good going 
collecting folk-songs and appearing suddenly at a cottage door 
with your notebook and pencil in hand as though you were the 
bum-bailey or the sanitary inspector: nor holding up your hands 
in pious horror at any verses of a song which may not be suitable 
for a suburban drawing-room.” 

The effects of this folk collecting were soon to be seen ; many 
of the folk-tunes thus collected were re-arranged for choral and 
solo singing, and in this connection the reader may be interested 
to try over some of the splendid recordings made by the English 
Singers of folk-song arrangements by Vaughan Williams, such as 
The Dark-Eyed Sailor (E422), Turtle Dove (CE446) and A Farmer’s 
Boy (E405), all issued by H.M.V. In January, 1905, Vaughan 
Williams was collecting folk-tunes in East Anglia, and while in 
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King’s Lynn, Norfolk, he heard an old fisherman sing a melody, 
which the composer has later freely arranged for a cappella singing, 
Just as the Tide was Flowing. This lovely song has been recorded 
by the Music Society of Eton College (on H.M.V. C1322). 


The visit to King’s Lynn was significant in more ways than one. 
Since first hearing Bushes and Briars at that Essex tea-party in 1903, 
the composer had been crystallising his new experiences into 
definite shape. Thus he told the students of an American university 
in 1932: “In those early days of the folk-song movement when 
we were students, we felt that there was something to be expressed 
by us Englishmen—that we had not got to the bottom of it ; we 
saw signs of it in our elders, but we could not help thinking that 
foreign influences cramped them. When the folk-songs were 
really brought to our notice we felt that here was something new 
to us, and yet, somehow, not new. We felt that this was what we 
had expected our national music to be like. . .. We were dazzled, 
we wanted to preach a new gospel, we wanted to rhapsodise on 
these tunes just as Liszt and Grieg had done on theirs. . . . We 
simply were fascinated by these tunes and we wanted others to be 
fascinated too.” 

This process of ‘‘ rhapsodising ’” on English tunes began, so far 
as Vaughan Williams is concerned, with his Norfolk Rhapsody, the 
first of a triptych of rhapsodies which, taken together were to form 
a sort of folk-song symphony. The first of these (based on such 
elemental tunes as The Bold Young Sailor, A Basket of Eggs, On 
Board a ’98, and others collected at King’s Lynn and elsewhere in 
the nooks and crannies of the Norfolk Broads) was introduced by 
Sir Henry Wood at a Promenade concert in 1906. Since then it 
has become a standard item in the modern British orchestral 
repertoire, and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra played it as a 
“* show piece ” while on provincial tour early this year. The other 
two rhapsodies were performed at the Cardiff Festival of 1907, but 
since then they have mysteriously disappeared from the musical 
currency. So too has disappeared a Symphonic Impression Jn the 
Fen Country, originally sketched in 1904, revised between 1905 and 
1907, and first played by Thomas Beecham at a Queen’s Hall 
concert in February 190g. It is a thousand pities that this work 
should have been lost (let us hope not irretrievably !) for it is, 
according to those who were privileged to hear it, the one work 
above all others which brought Vaughan Williams’s name into 
prominence. From that moment his name was on all lips, not as 
that me a “coming man,” but as one who had most decidedly 
arrived. 


To the period 1903-07 belong three song cycles that have 
succeeded in making their mark upon musical history. The cycle 
of songs, selected from Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s House of Life, really 
belong to that period of the composer’s life when he had not 
definitely thrown off the orthodox classicism of the schools. As 
an acute and penetrating critic has remarked, ‘‘ Vaughan 
Williams has written many songs, all revealing imaginative 
qualities of an unusual order and unquestioned sincerity, and has 
experimented in many styles giving the impression that neither in 
the voice nor in the piano has he quite the medium that he wants.”’ 
Perhaps the most impressive song in this cycle is the setting of 
Silent Noon, a song which has become extremely popular on and 
off the concert platform, a splendid instance of the composer’s 
lyrical gifts, a brief masterpiece of musical introspection. (Stuart 
Robertson sings it on H.M.V. B2755; Norman Allin—to my 
mind a far superior performance—on Columbia DBg805.) 

The settings of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Songs of Travel are 
published in two separate volumes. To the first belong The 
Vagabond, Bright is the Ring of Words, and the spirited Roadside 
Fire ; the second volume contains musical versions of four other 
lyrics from Stevenson’s book. Curiously enough all the songs in 
the first volume have proved extremely welcome to a very large 
public, and in their way they have made Vaughan Williams as 
popular a composer as the Sibelius of the Valse Triste and the 
Elgar of Land of Hope and Glory. The second volume, in many 
respects a finer offering, has been undeservedly neglected. (Brighi 
is the Ring of Words and the Roadside Fire have been recorded for 
H.M.V. by Stuart Robertson, B2671 ; The Vagabond by Peter 
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Dawson, B2297 ; for Columbia the late Gervase Elwes recorded 
Roadside Fire PD7365, and also Rex Palmer DB4502. The Gervase 
Elwes, however, is not an electric recording ; but the intelligent 
listener is more than compensated for this deficiency by the rare 
art-of Elwes. He was one of the few singers who could make this 
song “ live’ rhythmically without turning into what Hans von 
Bulow once derisively called the ‘‘ sewing machine ”’ style of 
singing.) 

In 1908 Vaughan Williams went to Paris, there to study for a 
short time with Maurice Ravel. Just as he had never been an 
infant prodigy, so he had never been a composer who could 
readily turn out glib “‘ musicalese.”” There have been composers 
who could turn out music “ on tap ”’ as it were, without thinking 
twice about it ; they resemble those marvellous Elberfeld animals 
that are said to solve mathematical problems with ease in a few 
moments that take professional mathematicians some time to work 
out on paper. Vaughan Williams is not one of their number. As 
writing was to Conrad, so music is to him, something that has to 
be almost fought for, and is only attained after much hard work. 
This explains the constant revision which is the lot of all this 
composer’s scores. George Moore himself has not been more 
eager to seize every opportunity that presented itself for revising 
past published work. 


It was this desire to clarify thought and expression that sent him 
to Ravel. He had toyed first with the idea of presenting himself 
to Vincent d’Indy, but on the advice of Calvocoressi he decided 
to go to Ravel. Some people have professed to find distinct traces 
of Ravel’s influence in the works that the English composer 
subsequently produced, especially in the song cycle On Wenlock 
Edge. I confess I cannot myself see any such traces. Indeed, those 
who came in contact with Vaughan Williams in Paris were always 
impressed with this very cycle as an example of really national 
English music: they, at any rate, saw nothing of Ravel’s 
influence in it, for the very qualities that they admired in it 
were the qualities most specifically English, the natural 
efflorescence of Vaughan Williams’s excursions into the regions 
of folk-song. 


On Wenlock Edge is a cycle of six songs for tenor voice with 
accompaniment of piano and string quartet (the latter ad lib.), on 
poems selected from A Shropshire Lad by the late A. E. Housman. 
There are few of our native composers who have not, at some time 
or other, been inspired by Housman, and many indeed have given 
us some remarkable things such as, for example, George Butter- 
worth’s Bredon Hill and symphonic poem A Shropshire Lad. But it 
can hardly be contended that anyone else has caught so well as 
Vaughan Williams the strange admixture of pessimistic intro- 
spection, verbal imagery, and passionate courage that is the 
outstanding contribution of Housman to the tradition of English 
poetry. Just as the poet prunes his verse of all redundancy and 
rhetoric, so the composer has succeeded in giving us a musical 
score that mirrors the poetry at every point. A critic wrote finely 
of Housman that he had learnt how to create beauty by excluding 
ornament: the same could be said, word for word, of Vaughan 
Williams. It was not Ravel who taught the Englishman the art 
of artistic excision: it was the discipline involved in setting 
Housman to music. 

First performed in November 1909 by the late Gervase Elwes, 
it quickly won critical admiration for its composer. Yet it is a 
cycle that abounds in difficulties of interpretation. There is 
probably no other work in the singers’ repertoire, if we except a 
few of the songs of Moussorgsky and Wolf, which demands so 
much of the intellect from the singer.» That is why it is good to 
have still available the pre-electric recording of Gervase Elwes, 
with the old London String Quartet (Columbia 7363-5), 
although it is only fair to say that an impeccable performance, 
under electrical recording, is that of Steuart Wilson on Decca 
(F1649-51). 

Recently Decca have brought out a very remarkable recording 
of the Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis (Boyd Neel Orchestra, Decca 
K815-6). This fine work, thoroughly representative of the highest 
flights of Vaughan Williams’s imagination, is a product of the 
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composer’s pre-occupation with the great English tradition of 
Church music. In form it is a free fantasia on a hymn by the great 
composer Tallis (No. 92 in Archbishop Parker’s Psalter) and 
reveals a wonderful ingenuity in string writing. The body of 
string players is divided into three sections, rather like the 
Solo, Great, and Choir of the church organ, and from 
these simple means the composer evolves what is incontestably 
one of the greatest utterances in modern musical literature. 
As in his oratorio Sancta Civitas, the Mass in G minor, and 
the Fantasia on Christmas Carols, the influence of medieval 
music and thought is too obvious to call for more than passing 
comment. 

The “‘ Tallis Fantasia ’’ was composed in 1910 and meticulously 
rewritten (like the greater part of Vaughan Williams’s output) a 
few years later, during which it was considerably shortened. This 
process of after-revision is customary with the composer. Thus 
the London Symphony, composed c. 1913 and played for the first 
time shortly before the war at Queen’s Hall, with Geoffrey Toye 
conducting, has been revised many times. Many composers, out 
of a mistaken sense of self-esteem, would hesitate to prune and 
polish their work when once it has been given the cachet of public 
performance. It might seem a trifle infra dig. But the greatest of 
living native composers has never been one to affect an artistic 
snobbery of this kind. Recognising that no work of art in sym- 
phonic dimensions is generated spontaneously, he has never 
pretended to be “‘ fly ’”? and compose without creative pains ; and 
accordingly he has always seized every opportunity of listening to 
his work with a view to improving it, usually in the direction of 
condensation. But the recent recording of the London Symphony 
by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood (Decca 
X114-18) may be taken as definitive. This symphony was, if we 
disregard the Sea Symphony of 1910, the first of a long line of large 
size master-works with which the composer has since enriched the 
national heritage. Shortly after the production of this curiously 
prophetic London Symphony (listen to the Epilogue on the last of the 
new Decca records and you will appreciate my expression) the 
war broke out, and Vaughan Williams served throughout the 
hostilities, 

After the war he returned to find himself the acknowledged 
leader of the British composers, for Elgar had practically retired 
from public life, while Stanford and Parry had obviously got past 
their creative prime. Since 1919 Vaughan Williams has composed 
masterpiece after masterpiece, including for example The Pastoral 
Symphony (1922), the lovely Concerto Accademico for violin and 
orchestra (1924), Flos Campi (1925), the Piano Concerto (1932), 
Job (1933), that magnificent ballet which reveals our English 
composer as a past-master of the ballet style, and the recent 
Symphony in F minor (1934). 

The stage has been enriched too by such works as Old King 
Cole (1923), Hugh the Drover (1924, but actually composed before 
the outbreak of war), The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains (a 
choral work founded on episodes from John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 1922), Sir Fohn in Love (1928), and the comic opera The 
Poisoned Kiss (recently performed at Cambridge and at Sadler’s 
Wells). 


The Decca company are to be congratulated on their artistic 
enterprise in recording the Tallis Fantasia and the London Sym- 
phony. We have waited a long time for these records, for more 
than any other composer Vaughan Williams requires constant 
re-hearing, and for this the gramophone is indispensable. It is to 
be hoped that these two fine recordings are the precursors of other 
compositions, for curiously enough the gramophone companies 
have neglected this composer since the pre-electric days when 
Hugh the Drover was represented on H.M.V. lists, the London 
Symphony on Columbia, Old King Cole and The Wasps (Overture) 
on Vocalion. 

I can only conclude this article with the wish that the Decca 
enterprise will be adequately supported by all music-lovers, and 
that it will lead to still further recorded versions, including 
perhaps the recent Symphony, the Pastoral Symphony, the Suite from 
Job, and that exquisite violin solo, The Lark Ascending. 


Tae ais 


Be 
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NIETZSCHE AND MUSIC 
by COLIN SMITHSON 


OME of the reviewers who hailed the Gramophone Company’s 

recent recording of Strauss’s Also Sprach Zarathustra as a mighty 
piece of work took the opportunity to state their doubt that a 
philosophy could be interpreted by music. This doubt seems 
surprising because there is the closest connection between an 
artist and his conscious or unconscious philosophy. For instance, 
there is more than a superficial connection between the revolt 
against musical tradition which is to be seen in the works of 
modern atonalists and this age of experimentation and changing 
values. If an artist unconsciously interprets the philosophy of his 
age why should he not be able to interpret a consciously held 
philosophy ? That such an interpretation may not be understood 
by an uninitiated or unsympathetic listener is another matter. 

Be this as it may, two great composers have attempted musical 
interpretations of the great poem which embodies Nietzsche’s 
philosophy of Dionysos, the Superman, and Eternal Recurrence : 
Richard Strauss in the work already mentioned, and Delius in his 
Mass of Life. How little they have in common, apart from the 
philosophical background and the general outline laid down by 
the poem! It is the difference between the lover of Nature and 
the quiet acceptor of life, as was Delius, and the man with a 
fine sense of the magnificent and the dramatic, as was Strauss. 
Yet they are acceptable equally because each focuses upon a 
different aspect of the philosophy—Delius upon the acceptance 
of life through lyricism and ecstasy, and Strauss upon the tragic 
grandeur of the aspiring soul of Man. 

* O thou my Will! dispeller thou of care! thou mine essential 
in life! preserve me from all petty conquests! My soul’s pre- 
destination which I call my fate, thou in me, over me, preserve 
me for one great final destiny: that I may stand prepared and 
ripe in the full noon-tide, prepared and ripe like glowing ore in 
the furnace, prepared for my self and my deepest and most 
secret Will...” This is the opening chorus of the Mass of Life, 
and the music is the most exultant that Delius ever wrote. It is 
worthy of the noble measure of the words and perhaps reflects 
most truly something of the composer’s own philosophy. The 
work, which is choral, is in sections, each associated with such 
fragments from Also Sprach Zarathustra. There is a sort of ecstatic 
undercurrent throughout the whole work, whether the music 
rises to fervent dionysiac heights as in the opening chorus or sinks 
into quiet reverie as in the lovely Night Song—‘ Night reigneth. 
Now awaken all the songs of lovers, and my soul, too, is the soul 
of a lover. . . . Light am I. Oh would that I were Night! But 
this is my solitude that I am girded about with Light ! ”—until 
the end comes with the sublime ‘‘ Joy craves Eternity.” 

The opening of the Strauss tone poem is immense. No chorus 
here to temper a vision of the elemental forces which stress the 
soul as Strauss unfolds his interpretation with a significant 
beating of timpani, swelling brass and the sustaining magnificence 
of the organ. One feels that Nietzsche would have found in this 
titanic music that which he tried to find in Wagner, that under 
the spell of the last long chord which brings this section to a close 
he might well have said, as he said of his own work, ‘‘ Nothing like 
this has ever been composed, felt, suffered.’’ Indeed this opening 
has something of the grandeur of Beethoven about it and although 
such a standard is not maintained one feels that though Strauss 
was not a Beethoven he was yet a composer worthy of interpreting 
Nietzsche’s masterpiece. This is not to dismiss the rest of the work 
as of no consequence. Far from that, for there are pieces of 
wondrous beauty, clever musicianship and depths of feeling, 
but perhaps the immensity of the opening overshadows the 
rest. 

So much for philosophical music, but this cannot end even this 
briefest glance at Nietzsche and Music. These works use the whole 
soul of Man as a canvas, as a complete work of art. One must 
turn for a moment to the music enjoyed by the man in the canvas, 
the dionysiac man of Nietzsche’s vision. 
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The Music of the South, the music of Carmen, says 
Nietzsche. The heady music which, like heady wine, penetrates 
the coldness and reserve with which we normally clothe ourselves, 
so that cares are forgotten and we enter into a joyous acceptance 
of life. Ecstasy and intoxication, not necessarily of art but of-all 
creative endeavour, are the essential media of Nietzsche’s way of 
life, and any music which produces such exultation, whether it be 
the Ninth Symphony or that of a Tzigane band, belongs, in this 
sense, to Nietzsche’s philosophy. Nietzsche shared much of 
Wagner’s taste in music and one wonders how much the 
philosopher influenced that composer’s musical development 
before the break which took the one to the conception of Zara- 
thustra and the other the way to Parsifal. 


VIVALDI 


NTONIO VIVALDI was born at Venice about 1675—the 

exact year isuncertain. He wasa pupil of his father, Giovanni 
Baptista Vivaldi, a violinist at San Marco. He became Kapell- 
meister to the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, in whose service he 
spent about six years at Mantua. 

On returning to Venice in 1713, Vivaldi was appointed maestro 
de’ concerti at the Ospedale della Pieta, an institution for foundling 
females, possessing an efficient choir and orchestra composed 
entirely of girls. He retained this post until his death in 174g. 

Vivaldi was a renowned violinist, and composed nearly one 
hundred sonatas and concertos, as well as operas to the numbe: 
of twenty-eight, and cantatas. As a composer for the violin 
Vivaldi held aloof from the classical Roman school of Corelli : 
his mastery of form contributed greatly to the development of the 
concerto. The merits of his compositions may be judged by the 
fact that no less a person than J. S. Bach arranged sixteen for 
the clavier, four for the organ, and developed one into the 
Concerto for Four Claviers and Strings, records of which are available. 


Here are details of Vivaldi’s recorded music listed in the 1935 
catalogues of H.M.V. and Columbia. All, except DA1118 and 
Col. 9823, are in the Connoisseur list. 


Concerto in G minor. 


Mischa Elman, with New Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Lawrance Collingwood. H.M.V. 
DB1595-6. 

Concerto for Four Pianos and Orchestra. 


Helene Pignari-Salles, 
Germaine Leroux, Nicole Rolet, and Piero Coppola, with 
Orchestra, conducted by Gustave Bret. Fourth side: Prelude to 
Cantata No. 66, ‘‘ God’s Time is Best”? (Bach). H.M.V. Dat1o-11. 

Concerto Grosso in G minor. Members of the Scala Orchestra, 
Milan, conducted by Antonio Guarnieri. H.M.V. C1984-5. 

Concerto 4 Quatre No. 5 (‘‘ L’Estro Armonico”’). Pro Arte Quartet. 
H.M.V. DB2148. 

Suite in A. Adolf Busch. Companion side : Siciliano (Geminiani). 
H.M.V. DB1524. 

Concerto Grosso in D minor. Volkmar Andreae and Zurich 
Tonhalle Orchestra. Columbia 9823. 

Largo. Pablo Casals. Companion side: 
Tonadilla (De Laserna). H.M.V. DA1118. 


The three double-disc works are best left to individual choice. 
All are worthy of attention, though I fancy the very attractive 
Elman records will secure the most admirers. 

I strongly recommend the superbly played and recorded 
DB2148. The sprightly Allegro of this spirited little work is 
irresistible. DB1524 is excellent, the Geminiani Siciliano being as 
captivating as the five-movement Suite in A. 

Columbia 9823 is well played, but the recording dates. The 
Largo on the second side has a strong claim to be included in 
a list of the world’s great tunes. On DAr118 it is exquisitely 
on played, with superb tone, by Casals. The Gavotte and Tonadilla 
the companion side are quite charming. Joun C. W. CHAPMAN. 


Gavotte (Valentini) ; 


[Readers are reminded that the two Vivaldi records Nos. 
131-2 are still retained in The National Gramophonic Society 
catalogue.—Eb. ] 
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The First Half of 1936 


| first half of the present year has brought some particularly 
pleasant recordings for the piano lover, for it has seemed that 
we are really progressing towards the ideal of the radiogram or 
gramophone providing us with the thrill of a grand piano played 
by great artists in our own homes. The writer’s days of concert- 
hall pleasures have passed and perhaps he is exacting in his 
gramophone record substitutes, yet if his acute hearings can 
indicate the worthy issues for fellow lovers of the supreme solo 
instrument, the enjoyment is the greater because it may be shared. 


The First Quarter 


Egon Petri’s first Columbia records were described as a remark- 
able advance in brilliance and beauty of tone in both bass and 
treble. Well, one did notice something different in LX462, a 
Carmen Fantasie (Bizet-Busoni), but some of us sniffed like suspicious 
felines. It was followed next month (March) by the same pianist 
playing Soirée de Vienne (Schubert-Liszt), LX469, and this seemed 
rather better, most likely because the piece was more charming. 
What is the real significance of this new development in piano 
recording ? Experience teaches that we should not judge by the 
first samples. There was definitely some promise of a drawing 
nearer to the ideal piano recording in those Petri records ; and 
what of the pianist ? He was a most worthy man to be the 
herald of a new dawn in piano recording because he carries the 
standard of the old faith in great playing. A pupil of Busoni, one 
of the last of a great line, there are some of us who are not un- 
willing to believe that the pupil has surpassed the master. The 
charming Schubert-Liszt record should certainly be in every good 
piano record library until a superior recording can displace it— 
and this, I hope, will be by the same artist, for Egon Petri is one 
of the most convincing pianists of our time, as any experienced 
piano connoisseur who has heard him play Liszt will agree. 


José Iturbi is a young Spanish pianist who has carried on great 
traditions in an unmistakable spirit of dignity and repose which 
characterises a master. Piano playing will not lose its place as 
the great solo instrumental form while such men come forward. 
No sudden conquest or sensation has been attached to Iturbi, but 
his quiet skill and logical interpretation brings him our respect. 
On H.M.V. DB2480 Connoisseur list in March appeared his 
rendering of Beethoven’s Andante Favori, Op. 35, much more of a 
test than may at first be thought. A melodious promise, running 
to seed in old-fashioned variations, the movement is too dull to 
retain a place as a favourite, yet for this reason it is a test for a 
fine pianist. —The man who can prevent boredom from this piece 
is a miracle worker ; Iturbi almost does it and no one could do 
more. Incidentally, the record heard after one of the Petri 
showed that piano recording had really advanced—with the Petri 
discs, of course ! 

A large item in January was Brahms’s Concerto in B flat, Op. 83, 
complete on six H.M.V. DB2696-2701, with Album No. 245. 
This composer’s piano music is not wholly attractive to connois- 
seurs, it being once described as “‘ all top and bottom”: and 
when in large form it is more of a test of physical endurance than 
a display of tone colours. Those to whom German heavy power 
affords some enjoyment will like this work as played by Artur 
Schnabel, who is equal to it. Much more vital, because genuinely 
poetic, are Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood, played by Cortot 
and appropriately in the H.M.V. Connoisseur list DB2581-82. 


Elsewhere (in The Chesterian) I have had occasion to comment 
upon the remarkable interest given by French artists in German 
songs and opera. Cortot has already shown us the reality of 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto in his H.M.V. recording, and now 
does the same feat with this composer’s Szenes from Childhood. 
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THE PIANO RECORD LIBRARY 


by JOHN 


F. PORTE 


Schumann has suffered unduly, perhaps, from over-romanticising 
of his romantic soul. Cortot offers us this music in a fine clarity, 
typical of his superb technique ; nor does the composer suffer by 
this, but rather gains by it, for one feels that he is here shown as 
a rare musical poet, freed from needless exaggeration of his 
sensitive genius. A great French pianist of our own time shows 
us the pure Schumann rather than the petted darling of his 
faithful Clara (noble woman for a tender genius, as she was— 
happily she later declined to waste her soul by accepting Brahms’s 
proposal of marriage). 

Mozart’s Concerto in E flat, K482, is not to be compared with 
the Brahms work ; it is big, rather than large, despite its old- 
fashioned technique of the end of the eighteenth century. A piano 
work by Mozart is more flimsy than delicate, but extraordinarily 
difficult to play satisfactorily, and for this reason Edwin Fischer 
appears as an unusually fine pianist. He makes a success of his 
rendering with a finely poised and polished performance that 
should attract all keen observers of what can be done on first-class 
modern instruments with music that belongs to a much earlier 
phase of pianism (H.M.V. Connoissseur list DB2681-84, with 
Album No. 249). 

Our old pioneer friend of recorded piano music, Mark Ham- 
bourg, gave a couple of pieces by Anton Rubinstein—Etude No. 1, 
Op. 23, and Valse (Allemagne) No. 5, Op. 82. The Rubinstein 
knew all that was to be known about writing for the piano and 
Mark Hambourg knows how to play it ; verb. sap. Hambourg’s 
temperament sometimes leads him to extraordinary feats, but his 
skill is as often impressive ; it is a mistake to think less of him 
because he plays at times to the gallery rather than to the dress 
circle, since this does no less than place him on a mental level 
with Liszt, who, after all, was a very great pianist and artist. 


The April H.M.V. list provided me with most intriguing 
material, for Simon Barer and Vladimir Horowitz shared the 
honours. Those who may have felt that Horowitz is the greatest 
of living pianists will not fail to salute Simon Barer, and it 
occasions no surprise to hear that the latter was the idol of the 
former. It may be a case like that of Anton Rubinstein and Liszt. 
I am not one of those hasty critics who say that Liszt’s powers are 
more or less mythological, since modern pianists can play all that 
he played. Things that seem equal do not always stand the closest 
investigation.* 

Was it an accidental fact that Simon Barer’s record was in the 
Connoisseur list (DB2675) ? His tremendous performance of the 
fiendishly difficult Jslamey by Balakirev is absolutely for connois- 
seurs. Horowitz’s playing of Mazurka in C sharp minor, Op. 50, 
No. 3, and Etudes in C sharp minor, Op. 10, No. 4, and in G flat, 
Op. 10, No. 5, was a record in the ordinary list (DB2788), but 
none the less a: true connoisseur’s disc ; the classification is not 
always the sole indication of merit. These are two records which 
must inevitably take their place in any piano collection. With 
Pachmann’s inimitable old Columbia LX1 102 (still in the cata- 
logue) and Rosenthal’s Parlophone E11161, they form essentials 
to any piano library. 

Walter Gieseking played for the new Columbia recording and 
offered nice renderings of Delbussy’s Reflets dans l’Eau and Soirée 
dans Grenade (LX480), and La Cathédrale Engloutie (LB30). 
Debussy’s perfume set to music pleasingly communicates itself to 
the hearer, and musicians may care to balance estimation of 
Gieseking’s rendering by hearing the recent French recording of 
Soirée dans Grenade in orchestral colour by the Conservatoire 
Concerts Orchestra (H.M.V. Connoisseur DB4976). 





* Tausig told some ardent admirers that ‘“‘ Besides Liszt we are all 
blockheads.” Rubinstein, when toasted as the king of pianists, 
declined to accept it because Liszt was present. 


* 725) “eee 
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The Second Quarter 

The hope given by the first three months of the year was 
maintained to complete a brilliant half year, almost an epoch in 
the history of gramophone piano recording (it will be realised that 
I am dealing with issues worthy of a library choice, rather than 
with every item offered). Columbia proved the worth of their 
new recording style and H.M.V. offered a great artist, so between 
them the piano record is really established. Like many gramophiles 
I love orchestral records, but it has long been apparent that we 
can enjoy an approximation here much more than is possible with 
the subtle suggestiveness of the solo piano. 

The new Columbia piano recording consolidated its position 
with a further magnificent record by Egon Petri in Liszt’s brilliant 
mechanical feat, Mazeppa (LX483). This is a work that not only 
tests the pianist, for it is poetry as well as fireworks, but requires 
a recording much beyond what we could have normally expected. 
Petri, a fine Lisztian, and Columbia recording combined to give 
us a wonderful result. It seems that the Columbia mechanicians 
in France share the new art and science, for one of the finest solo 
records in my library is now that of Marcel Ciampi playing Liszt’s 
Légende de Saint-Frangois de Paule Marchant sur les Flots (DX733). 
There is a solemnity and poise about this record that may give 
many of us a new estimation of Abbé Liszt. The rendering is not 
romantic in the German sense, but an instinctive understanding 
of Liszt’s imagination ; it is a very real musical vision of the saint 
and supported by wonderful recording. This is truly a bargain 
Dark Blue label issue. 


In the same month (May) H.M.V. offered us at long last a 
record by Moriz Rosenthal who, as some of us realise more and 
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more, is almost the last link with the days of Liszt himself and 
Anton Rubinstein. Half a century ago Rosenthal was acclaimed 
as the greatest pianist of his day, not only because of his astounding 
mechanical dexterity, but for his authentic poetry. His was and 
is Chopin a la Chopin, as can be noticed from the way in which he 
plays three little Préludes and the brilliant Waltz, Op. 42 
(DB2772) ; here is Chopin the poet, and those readers who have 
dipped into my book, ‘‘ Chopin and his Music,” will know why 
Prof. Rosenthal’s records are of so great value. 

How would Petri, great Lisztian, tackle Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 111 ; and how would the new Columbia recording deal with 
the rumbling bass ? Petri, as one would expect, showed the great 
mind behind the work and clarified the strange introspection. We 
find that only a fine Latin mind and, moreover, a Busoni pupil! 
can show us the universal Beethoven who was no mere Teuton 
(as Vienna is not German), and the thrilling recording gives 
these records the deciding push into every good piano library 
(LX481-3). 

The half-year closed with historic notes, no less than Moriz 
Rosenthal playing his Carneval de Vienne on Themes by Johann 
Strauss, an astounding feat of virtuosity that we always demanded 
from him as an encore if it was not in his programme. All who 
like the sheer power and colour of the modern grand piano when 
played by such a technician will place this record (H.M.V. 
DB2836) in the front rank of their piano collection, for the 
recording is adequate. Thus ends a great half-year of the augus! 
company of piano aristocrats—Rosenthal, Petri, Barer, and 
Horowitz, so worthily recorded for our lasting pleasure by 
Columbia and ‘‘ His Master’s Voice.”” How wonderful is the art 
and science of gramophone recording ! 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 


(Continued from page 12, Fune) 


The Columbia History of Music (VIII) 

The final section of Volume III, consisting of records Col. 
DB836-7, is devoted to four examples of German Lieder—three by 
Schubert, and one by Loewe. Well-chosen and useful as these are 
in teaching, they must serve only to initiate the pupils into the 
vast realm of nineteenth-century German song. 


Margaret at the Spinning Wheel (DB836), if skilfully introduced to 
the pupils, is bound to please: the singer (Isobel Baillie) handles 
the song well, but her interpretation is quite different from the 
Gerhardt version in German on H.M.V. DBg16. A comparison 
by the children would be good fun, and a valuable exercise of 
critical powers as well. 

On the reverse of DB836 is Schubert’s Memnon, one of the best 
of the less popular lyrics, and with words by Mayrhéfer. Lovely 
as this is to the adult listener, it is not quite the type of material 
for classroom instruction, and might well be omitted. 


The Trout, on the first side of DB837, is on the other hand ideal 
for children since it makes an excellent class song. But it should 
also be heard, especially as Dorothy Stanton’s rendering is 
delightful. Here is a first-class opportunity to digress for a short 
space on the great Trout Quintet, the fourth movement of which 
should certainly be heard at this point. It is on H.M.V. D1486, 
and contains (it will be remembered) the melody of the song used 
as a theme upon which six interesting variations are built. 


Finally, on the other side of DB837, comes Loewe’s Prince 
Eugene sung by Harold Williams. Boys in particular are stirred 
by a bold song such as this, and whereas the Schubert songs will 
have been examined from the point of view of their wonderful 
accompaniments, Prince Eugene admits of no such analysis since it 
depends entirely upon its spontaneous appeal for its success. 


These four songs, then, are but an introduction to German 
Lieder. Additional examples must depend upon the teacher’s own 
tastes. At least fifty others are suggested in the Central Educational 
Department’s new Handbook of Educational Records, a copy of which 
should be in the hands of every music teacher. 

Although I have no statistics of sales figures, I am inclined to 
imagine that the fourth and final volume (to date) of the Columbia 
History of Music has not reached the height attained by the earlier 
volumes—even though it contains many works hitherto unrecorded. 
From my own inquiries among teachers who have purchased the 
first three volumes, I have discovered that in a number of cases 
Volume IV has not been added. The reason is not easy to discover. 
Possibly the list of examples (representing music as romance and 
national expression) is not so imposing. And it may be that as 
the first and last works in the album run to four sides each, teachers 
believe these to be too long for the average pupil’s undivided 
attention. Personally, I have found this volume more difficult 
to introduce to children than the others. However, it is dan- 
gerous to dogmatize : one teacher’s meat is another’s poison, 
and I am quite prepared to believe that there are some music 
teachers who find in Volume IV good, workable material for the 
classroom. 

Yet from the historical point of view, Volume IV must be 
regarded as an extremely valuable contribution to the repertoire 
of recorded music, for it deals with the difficult romantic age in a 
new light, and if used in conjunction with Dr. Scholes’s Listener’s 
History of Music (Oxford University Press), a clear understanding 
of the period is assured. Before discussing the records in detail in 
my next article, I would point out that some of the most successful 
recordings of the modern orchestra have been achieved in this 
volume. 























BEETHOVEN 





Quartet in E flat. 
The Klingler Quartet. 
412” H.M.V. 16s. 


TSCHEREPNIN 


Bagatellen. Op. 5 
Alexander Tscherepnin (Piano). 
1 12” H.M.V. 6s. 





STRAVINSKY 


Pulchinella. Toccata and 

Gavotte. Variations 1 and 2. 

French Symphony Orchestra 
under Stravinsky. 


1 12” Col. 6s. 





Op. 127. 
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UNIQUE 


RECORDINGS 


REGER 


Prelude and Gavotte from Suite 
in D minor for Cello. Ludwig 
Hoelscher. 1 12” H.M.V. 4s. 


PALESTRINA 


(Sicut servus) 





Psalm 42. 


SWEELINCK 


Psalm 138. 
Cappella Choir of Amsterdam. 

















SCHUBERT 


Nacht und Triume. 
Der Fischers Liebesgliick. 





Karl Erb. 1 10” H.M.V. 2s.6d. 


BEETHOVEN 


Trioin C minor, Op. g,No. 3. 
The Brussels ‘Trio. 
3 10” Col. 7s. 6d. 





BACH 
Hochster was Ich habe. 


HANDEL 

Sisse stille. 
MevrA. Noordewier-Reddingius 
(soprano) with flute and organ 





oat Cg accomp, 1 12” Col. 4s. 


THE “RIMINGTON REVIEW” 


Part of our service to record clients, this is published monthly 
and posted free; it gives a fair and honest review of most new issues 
of interest. The July number will be sent you with pleasure so that 
you may sample its quality and estimate its likely usefulness to you. 


IMINGTON VAN WYcK I? 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171. 





Fibre needles 
only used in de- 
monstrations. No 
record is ever 
touched with a 
metal needle. 


Have you 
had the July 
copy of the 
“Rimington 


Review” ? THurspays, 9.30 A.M. TO I P.M. 


Hours, 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. 
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Wonderful Orchestral Colour in 
HAYDN’S 5 in SYMPHONY 


SIR THOMAS B 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM, Conducting the 
LX505-7 (6/- each) 

SYMPHONY No. 99 IN E FLAT MAJOR (Haydn). 
In six parts on three Records, with free Descriptive 
Notes, complete, 18/-. 


London Phil. Orchestra 


(Also in Automatic Coupling-Records, Nos. LX 8253-5, price as 


standard recording) 


NEW COLUMBIA 


HILDIE (Hildegarde) and HER 
FBI415 (1/6) SIX SWINGERS 
SWING, MISTER CHARLIE. 
HEINZ SANDAUER and HIS 
MELODY BOYS 
YOU ARE MY LUCKY STAR. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN- ° 


EERS. Acc. 

FB1424 (1/6) 
BLAZIN’ THE TRAIL. 
WAH-HOO. 


BILLY MAYERL (Piano Solos) 
FBI416 (1/6) 
LIMEHOUSE BLUES (Brahms). 


ORANGE BLOSSOM—A _ Syncopated 
Impression. 


by The Bunk 
House Boys 


ALBERT SANDLER (Violin). 
With Sidney Torch (Cinema 


FBI4I1 (1/6) Organ) 
ABIDE WITH ME: and PARTED. 


The Latest 


Conducted 





ROTH STRING QUARTET 
(Roth, Antal, Molner, and 
LX502-4 (6/- each) Scholz) 


QUARTET IN F MINOR (Beei- 
hoven—Op. 95). Im six parts on 
three Records, with Descrip- 
tive Notes, complete, 18/- 

(Auto. Coup.-Records, Nos. LX 8250-2) 


**$TAR”’ 


BALDWIN and HOWARD 
(Piano Duet) (with String Bass 
FBI4I7 (1/6) and Drums) 


PIANO-TIME MELODIES (No. 1). In 
two parts. 





LOUIS LEVY and HIS 
GAUMONT BRITISH SYM- 
PHONY. With Janet Lind, 
FB1429 (1/6) Vocalist 

IT’S LOVE AGAIN—Film Selection. In 
two parts. 

CARL FREED’S HARMONICA 

SWING ENSEMBLE 
FBI414 (1/6) 
SPRING TONIC. 
RIDIN’ THE REEDS. 


CLAPHAM and DWYER 
FBI413 (1/6) 


AT THE RACES. Humorous Sketch in 
two parts. 











FECHAM 


“‘ THEATRE MEMORIES ”,(No. 
1, “The Gaiety”). In two 


parts. DX738 (4/-) [Chorus 
DEBROY SOMERS BAND and 


ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE 
DBI647 (2/6) 

MANHATTAN SERENADE 

MANHATTAN MOONLIGHT 


VARIETY SERIES— 


TURNER LAYTON at the Piano 
FBI421 (1/6) 


MY S.O.S. FOR YOU i from film—* Soft 
Lights and Sweet Music” 


DIRTY FACE. 
FBI422 (1/6) 
SWEETHEART, 
LOST. 
FB1423 (1/6) 
A WALTZ WAS BORN IN VIENNA. 
IT’S GREAT TO BE IN LOVE AGAIN. 


(TOGETHER. 
LET’S GROW OLD 


GERALDO and HIS RUMBA 
FBI4I9 (1/6) ORCHESTRA 
RUMBALAND (No.1). In two parts. 


HOWARD JACOBS (Saxophone 
Solos). With Sidney Torch 
FBI410 (1/6) (Cinema Organ) 


SCHON ROSMARIN (Fair Rosmarin) 
(Kreisler). 
LIEBESFREUD (Love’s Joy) (Kreisler). 


Columbia Sensation — 


SPECIAL ““SUPER-SWING” MUSIC SERIES— 


DBS5003 (2/6) 
No. 7—SWINGIN’ FOR JOY. 
No. 8—CLEAN PICKIN’. 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS (Piano Solos) 
(with Bass and Drums). 


For —_. bid Nos. 1 to 6 in this series, see 
list, free om request. 


Columbia Be 


DB5004 (2/6) 

No. 9—UNTIL THE REAL 
THING COMES ALONG, 
Fox-Trot (Pha Terrell, Vocalist) 

No. 10—I’SE A MUGGIN’, Fox- 
Trot (Ben Thigpen, Vocalist) 


ANDY KIRK and HIS 12-CLOUDS 
OF JOY 








DBS5005 (2/6) 
No. |lI—SOMEDAY 
HEART, Fox-Trot 
RED NICHOLLS and the CHARLE- 
STON CHASERS 
No. 12—BREAKFAST BALL, 
Fox-Trot 
BENNY GOODMAN and HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


SWEET- 


Prices not valid in I.F.S. 


You can obtain the complete Columbia July Supp‘e- 
ment either from your dealer, or post- 

free on request from Columbia, 

98-108, Clerkenwell Road, 

London, E.C./. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Summer 


With Opera at Covent Garden and Glyndebourne receding 
into memories; the first-fruits of that batch of recordings 
which Toscanini‘ was induced to make before he left the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra ; press-cuttings about 
the great and thrilling triumphs of Eileen Joyce’s tour of her 
native Australia ; Jack Payne’s safe return after his notable success 
in South Africa ; reports of the Buxton and Peebles Conventions 
of the Music Trade ; and news from all sides of artists and 
executives and technicians preparing for summer holidays and 
talking as if the world would instinctively stand still till they 
come back to work—all these things provide little enough matter 
for Turn Table Talk. But the review pages show that there is 
very little slackening in the flow of records and even our friendly 
critic, Mr. Moore Orr (see Correspondence), must, one suspects, 
go on reading the reviews month after month. On the other 
side of the world our readers are probably more interested in 
what is happening over here now than they are at our “ peak ” 
season around Christmas time. 


The Growth of Recording 


Insensibly with present technical developments miscellaneous 
and private recording has increased rapidly. In recent years 
Levy’s Sound Studios in Regent Street were pioneers after the 
old vogue of wax-cylinder recording had died down ; but now 
with soft discs or glass discs an immense amount of recording is 
being done every week in newly established studios in London, 
Brighton, Manchester and elsewhere by professionals and 
amateurs for voice-training or audition purposes, private delect- 
ation or for broadcasting. The Stroud Studio in Baker Street 
has made just on three thousand separate recordings during 
the last six months. Similarly the various home-recording 
devices of a few years ago have been supplanted by the Voice 
Record Automatic Machines—5-inch aluminium discs at 6d. 
a time—which are installed all over the country in public places. 
Add to these the number of studios where recording on film 
can be carried out. 

English commercial broadcasting from foreign stations accounts 
for a large proportion of these activities and at last the B.B.C. 
has taken advantage of this lead so that lecturers, talkers and 
even music hall turns may be recorded for broadcasting when 
they cannot be at the studio for the actual broadcast ; and the 
facilities of the land line from Broadcasting House to the E.M.I. 
studios have been more freely used for recording things which 
deserved to be preserved for the future, even if they cannot 
be used at present for Empire programmes and normal re- 
diffusion. Soon the B.B.C. will have the library of complete 
recorded programmes of symphony concerts, musical plays, 
radio dramas and variety which have long been desirable but, 
till lately, not altogether practicable. 

In all these ways it is the increasing accuracy and cheapness 
of recording that have led to the rapid development. 


Red Tape and Worse 


This is the title of an illuminating article in the Sound Wave 
for June which recounts “ the prevarication, delay and muddle ” 
shown by the officials, major and minor, of the B.B.C. towards 


an applicant for audition. Doubtless they could be paralleled 
by hundreds of other applicants who have had claims to an 
audition at least equal to the present case. The fact is that 
the B.B.C. is getting a “‘ bad press ”’ just now when the Ullswater 
Committee debate in Parliament and the evidence that is likely 
to be given in the Lambert-Levita case (see Cavalcade for June 20th 
on these excitements) are threatening to shake the rigid rectitude 
of an edifice built with so much care by Sir John Reith and his 
adjutants. It is not merely the sound waves that beat against 
it and the hard Collie knocks upon the secret portals ; more 
B2 


ominous still are the stirrings in the distant air and the volcanic 
tremors within the castle gates. 


Contrast 


Hanging on the wall in Christopher Stone’s office in Soho 
Square are the original Squire cartoons which our earlier readers 
will be glad to see revived as headings for Collectors’ Corner 
and Gramophone Societies’ Reports this month. They were 
inspired by Our Expert Committee, whose activities, in those 
acoustic and transitional times, were immensely valuable to 
the industry as well as to our readers. It is well that we should 
not forget the sterling work they did when there really were 
stimulants to the crusading spirit. 

On another wall in the same room are photographs of the 
London Editor presented to him by two of the organisations 
for which he made B.B.C. appeals, Moorfields Eye Hospital 
(£8,227) and the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals 
(£8,812, which was doubled by an anonymous friend). The 
most recent appeal for the National Hospital, Queen Square, 
produced no less than £11,588, which was doubled by the 
Rockefeller Trust ; and it is hoped that the next one, on 
August 23rd, for the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond 
Street, will be at least equally successful. 

Between these photographs is a framed letter from the B.B.C. 
which is the joy of all visitors with a sense of irony. 


Musicians’ Benevolent Fund 


In these connections may we put in a word of urgent appeal 
to our readers for their financial support of the Musicians’ 
Benevolent Fund of which Mr. Harry Plunket Greene is chair- 
man of the Executive Committee and Mr. Frank Thistleton 
secretary ? The address is 16, John Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1, and money—further money—would be more 
than ever fruitful in results just now. It is not only the older 
and more unfortunately unemployed musicians that are helped 
by the Fund. At this moment we know of two cases of young 
men struck down by disseminated schlerosis, that malignant 
bolt from the blue. One of them is a contributor to this number 
of THe GramopHone. ‘The other is a singer whose records 
are in every home and who, a year ago, was a fine upstanding, 
popular and hard-working artist. To-day he is hardly able 
to move, even with two sticks, and is practically blind: living 
in one room a life of pain and misery which nothing but the 
stoutest courage could withstand. We would give the name 
in confidence to any reader who asks for it and should be surprised 
if it did not bring a friendly and grateful contribution from any 
one of our readers. 

Or, of course, donations and the promise of subscriptions 
can be sent direct to the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. 


Another Encyclopedia 


The announcement of the New Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music, which has been completed after five years of preparation 
and is being published by The Gramophone Shop of New York 
for 14s. post paid, will seem to many readers the most important 
news of the month. Coming so soon after the encyclopedic 
volume on dance records compiled by Mr. H.R. Schleman, it 
will make the gramophile’s reference library almost complete. 
We have not yet seen a copy and therefore cannot say whether 
space is left for the necessary additions month by month or 
whether we shall have to go to the extra expense of having 
our copies interleaved for that purpose. But we may be sure 
that the work will be a great advance on The Gramophone 
Shop’s previous Encyclopedia of Recorded Music of 1931 which 
was wonderful enough in its time. That ran to 371 pages; 
the new volume has 592 pages. 
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WAGNER : THE SIEGFRIED IDYLL 


Col. LX79-80. Symphony Orchestra (Walter). 

H.M.V. D1297-8. London Symphony Orchestra (Siegfried 
Wagner). 
H.M.V. DB2634-5. 
(Walter). 

All one price. “ Signed by the author ”’ not being possible, is 
** by his son ” the next-best thing ? I doubt it. The older (Col.) 
Walter gave me some of the purest pleasure I’ve ever had from 
discs. A note on the Vienna performance will be found in January, 
p. 325. The tiny stiffness I felt is still there. Both the older 
recordings chime a shade more sweetly with my idea of the 
volume. Siegfried’s is slightly muzzy. I think we do well to 
emember the different calibre of the instruments for which 
recording to-day isdone. The start of side 2 is a good example of 
wide difference in tone: Siegfried’s balance is not quite happy ; 
Col. may be a trifle thin, but the solo colour is just right ; the 
Vienna is much bigger, with a different chamber altogether and 
far more sparkle: yet is the tone so sympathetic, and does the 
sparkle lift us, just there ? Some may like to wait and hear the 
new Toscanini Jdyll, before deciding. But there will always be 
wide differences in the feeling for fitness in tone-colour. I have 
tried many experiments with lecture classes, and the strongest 
impression is that whilst one may find a fair amount of agreement 
on such matters as, for instance, whether one ending to a phrase 
is better than another, there is nothing like so much unanimity 
in any matter that concerns the delicacies of quality and colour. 
I went to the Albert Hall the other day to hear for the first time 
a singer much idolised, and of considerable experience, and found 
that a tentative placing of her, on her first aria, remained quite 
unaltered at the end of her programme: the attractions of voice 
and personality were almost entirely nullified, to me, because 
every song sounded alike. Every work needs different colour- 
treatment. We all, in time, shape our ideal, and I don’t think 
that, once got, it is ever likely to alter. The great difference in 
likes and dislikes is, to me, very strikingly shown in the discussion 
about “ realistic’ and “* romantic ”’ recording. Though I find it 
very difficult to understand the latter term, I can see that it means 
a good deal to those who have a clear conception of what it means 
to them. The professional musician, of course, goes as far back 
to first principles as he can get: that is, wherever possible he 
judges, first by his knowledge of the score (and even there, nobody 
but the composer knows just what the notes mean, or even how 
they should be sounded : all the “ jargon ” of the expression marks 
is but dim and highly inadequate suggestion) ; secondly, he 
judges by a composite experience of all the performances he has 
heard ; and incidentally, poor performances, among good ones, 
teach him much: that is one of many reasons why poor perform- 
ances, or poor instruments, annoy the musician less than the 
layman ; there are other and subtler reasons also ; but one main 
reason is that the musician’s business is not so much primarily to 
like or dislike, as to find out what the composer was after ; he lives 
in a world of detection, where he is always extending his powers 
to the last fibre, to find perfect communication with the composer ; 
and though he likes to have the best tools, he can at need manage 
with a good many indifferent ones, so long as he is allowed to get 
at the fundamental material—the score—with eyes and hands 
and voice. I hope I don’t bore with this attempt to suggest what 
I find one of the most difficult of all things to explain. I am not 
pretending that musicians don’t differ as to how a work ought to 
sound ; only, they differ, say, 1 per cent. where laymen would 
differ 20 per cent. It is, in the long run, a matter of election and 
experience. As to election, one is either a musician or not—and I 
use the word this time in the pure sense, of one, as we say, “‘ born” : 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


it can be used, happily, of thousands of people who can neither _ 


_ read nor play ; but experience has to be worked for, and acquiring 
it is a lifetime’s job, like the highest types of knowledge and feeling 
in any other job whatever. 


REVIEWS 


SCHUBERT : THE “ UNFINISHED ” 
Decca-Polydor DE7047—50. Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Melichar). 
Parlophone E10672-4. 
(Schillings). 
Col. DX551-3. London Symphony Orchestra (Wood). 
H.M.V. D1779-81. Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski). 
H.M.V. C1294-6. Covent Garden Opera Orchestra 
(Goossens). 

There are traps in the Unfinished, or in any work where the 
emotion is so concentrated and inward ; it is easy to underline— 
and fatal. 

For Decca-Polydor (10 in.) see February, 1936, p. 374. By the 
way, the “‘ monkey-shines ” I then referred to were not “‘ interpre- 
tations ’—there is, alas, no end to those—but the notion of 
finishing the Unfinished, about which folly I had my say when the 
game was afoot in the centenary year. It is not like seeking a 
solution of the mysteries in Edwin Drood—one can enjoy that sort 
of fun, mad as some of the guesses are ; but to read any of the 
attempted continuations of the story is to realise afresh, if that 
were necessary, the difference between composition and decoin- 
position. The two movements are sufficient, complementary and 
in themselves satisfying. ‘The Decca, reheard, remains stodgy, 
with moments of charm. Parlophone gets away badly, at the entry 
of the violins, and is steadily competent thereafter. H.M.V. has 
the cream-on-the-coffee, in the solo phrasing (you hear it right 
away, at bar 13). Goossens, in the other H.M.V. set, is admirably 
clear, but rather surfacely emotional—or so I feel. Parlophone 
shows more feeling, at the same price. (Prices are 18s. for the 
Philadelphia, 12s. for three others, and 10s. for Decca.) Col. gives 
plenty for the money, in a reading, with no lack of ready drama, that 
must be familiar to almost everybody ; but I am not very much 
taken by the tone, and a few of the stresses are underlined (bar 6 
of second movement, ¢.g.). Parlophone’s tone is apt to be rather 
plummy, and its bass small. Its subdued tone pleases me. Phily’s 
strings cut ; the bigger, newer gramophones have the pull here. 
I don’t think you want so much massiveness in this movement, as 
marching power—inward power, again, as always in the best 
Schubert. Goossens does not use very strong contrasts (compare 
end of first side of second movement). His clear well-balanced 
tone will be liked ; it is best in the softer regions: not quite so 
rich ina f. I have no very strong preferences here ; probably, on 
the best of instruments, Stokowski would carry most weight, and 
his wood-wind is always rewarding. Of the cheaper sets, there 
is less difference in spirit than in colour, and the colour-value 
varies at different levels. None of these can be called ideal; 
among several good ones, preferences must decide where merits, 
and most of the demerits, seem roughly to balance. None of the 
readings should annoy anybody, and that is a good deal to say. 
I could be happy with almost any of these—and the music in my 
head. If among the 4s. discs a preference seems to stand out, it is 
for the best of the Parlophone tone, and a likeable clarity in 
Goossens’s. 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


Beecham and London Philharmonic Orchestra : Symphony 
in E flat, No. 99, “ London” (Haydn). Columbia LX505-6-7 
(12 in., 18s.). 

This is sometimes known as No. 10 in the Salomon set. Salomon, 
string player, composer and impresario, brought Haydn over to 
England when the death of his patron Esterhazy freed him from 
his chief professional obligation. The first visit was in 1791, when 
Haydn was nearly sixty, and the second was three years later. 
Haydn had a great time, as we have said before—fétes, dinners, 
and all manner of sprees ; but he contrived to get through a lot 
of concert work, and to compose too. This was not written 
for Salomon, but it went into his second set of six. It belongs to 
1793, and is one of Haydn’s biggest and best. True it is of Haydn, 
as Trowbridge wrote: ‘‘ With years a richer life begins, The spirit 
mellows, Ripe age gives tone to violins, Wine, and good fellows.” 
There is more than good Papa Haydnish fellowship here: deeper 
feeling, subtlety. 

First movement.—Watch the key leaps throughout. Alternations 
of loud, commanding chords and soft linking phrases, very 
pointedly articulated, hold the slow introduction poised for the 
Vivace. At 1 in., mark how expectation is increased by the remark- 
ably wide jump to E minor, with quick glides to other regions. 
Then the lithe first subject is thrown out by the strings. The full 
orchestra catches it up, tosses it from hand to hand, becomes quite 
interested in playing with it, and developing, and then remembers 
that it is time the other partner had a look in, and retires for a 
moment in his (or her) favour (last half inch, side 1). On the 
second side, the key surprises continue: the first ends in B flat, 
the second peeps in a couple of times, as if undecided what 
direction to take, before going on with the second subject. This 
and the first both have a share of the interest, though No. 1 seems 
to decide that, as it had a pretty good time at the nets in the 
beginning, it may as well give No. 2 a chance. It is not entirely 
unselfish, for it takes turn about, before, in mid-side, the recapitula- 
tion comes, with a much shorter first-theme treatment, the second 
this time entering after a score of bars, instead of (as in the 
exposition) near the end. The coda uses the pretty little snatchy 
figure from bar 2 of the first subject, the more vivacious partner 
thus neatly taking the call. 

Second movement.—After the key of E flat, that of G falls coolly 
on the ear, the first strain being charmingly echoed by the wind. 
If the conductor’s treatment here seems slightly precious, in the 
separation of that little upward-sliding ornament, there is some- 
thing unusual in the composer’s treatment, too, both in shaping 
and colouring, something which puts the movement into a special 
category of exquisite things; and Beecham feels that. The first 
section is a tiny variation treatment of two ideas—the opening one, 
and (after some beautiful brief drawing out) the one in D, occupy- 
ing the last eight bars before the double bar (it is heard at 1  ins.). 
The minor key leads into C for this second tune (end of side 3), 
and we expect further development ; but on side 4 we have more 
treatment of No. 1, in variation, with the return of No. 2, and a 
curious sprightlying up, before No. 2 crowns the cheerful day, in 
the vein of Thomson’s Spring, ‘‘ full of fresh verdure and un- 
number’d flowers.”” The movement, so compact, touches two 


moods, and both seem leisurely ; though leisure is not here 
Hobbes’s ‘‘ mother of philosophy” ; rather it brings forth the 
mellowest lyric poetry ; the music runs singing like a sunny brook. 

Minuet.—This begins on the same side. In the easiest manner in 
the world that descending arpeggio springs up, after twenty-six 
bars, and into a new key, after we have gone, in time-honoured 
fashion, to B flat from the opening E flat. The succession of keys 
is worth listening for. Indeed, the work is notable for its freedoms 
in that respect. It casts a glance into the Beethovenian future. 
The Trio (side 5) drops a winsome curtsey into the key of C, 
lingering over it (ten bars instead of eight) ; and so we return to 
the jovial ardour of the dance. Note how that drooping figure, 
near the end of the Trio, is derived from the opening of the Minuet. 

Finale.—Side 6. An inconsequent, Jack’s-as-good-as-his-neigh- 
bour sort of tune skips off, prepared with a merry heart to go all 
the way with whatever companions he may find. There is more 
science about it than you might think, and though the figure is a 
featherweight the brains are not. It seems as if it is going to be a 
rondo, with a particularly neat joining of subjects, the second 
being started (just under an inch in) upon one note, borrowed 
from the repeated E flat of the first bar. The dainty windinesses 
of this second subject are tasty indeed. Back comes the first, and 
then, in mid side, fugueing starts, with close weaving ; and how 
finely the pot is kept a-biling, until Haydn plays the old trick that, 
like the good joke it is, bears repetition: he stops, looks solemn 
for an instant, as he commiserates with those who are trying to 
keep up with the old ’un, and then dashes off on his course again, 
to come in an easy winner. That phrase describes band, conductor, 
old uncle Tom recorder and all. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, New York (Toscanini) : 
Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey ; with Prelude to 
Act 3, Lohengrin (Wagner). H.M.V. DB286o0-1 (12 in., 
12s.). 

Well, here we are again, after an absence so long that some of us 
had given up hope. These records make a lovely midsummer 
night’s dream. The dawn music greets the day after that in which 
Siegfried, having slain the dragon and won Briinnhilde, is to fare 
forth to new heroisms. At 1} ins. we hear the transformation of 
his youthful horn-call, now glorified (still richer, at 2} ins). The 
curving theme that immediately follows (14 ins.) is a new one, of 
the heroine’s love. She gives him her horse and shield, and he 
gives her the fatal ring. The gallant music at the end of side 1 
bears us away in an ecstasy of eager pride. The short descending 
scalic theme early on side 2 is also from Siegfried’s care-free days. 
From the valley we hear the horn, with an echo of danger ; and 
soon there is the fire music (last fin. of side 2). Siegfried passed 
the fire, and shall he not pass unscathed through any other 
dangers ? Who can hear this music without a pang, however 
little, he may think, the plot matters ? This is the great stuff of 
Wagner’s humanity. On side 3 we hear the Rhine theme, and the 
two-note motif of the lamenting maidens, besides references to the 
gold that the waters once happily held, and the accursed ring that 
was made from it. The hand of Hagen, too, is here, for a moment 
—he who shall bring the hero to his death. The reading is first of 
all long-phrased: the drama is in the music; no tricks are 
needed, or attempted. The recording is eminently clean, clear, 
balanced at all levels—perhaps most striking in the middles ; the 
brass, best of all to listen to, not beaten, I think, by even our best. 
Planned for electrical gramophones, obviously, but on my 
acoustic I do not feel any sense of the good man struggling with 
adversity that some big, bouncing records impress. Yet this 
Lohengrin recording bounds, and abounds. The high mettle of the 
rites is notable especially for the easy rhythm of the tunes ; mark 
the phrasing also—e.g., that in mid-side. The lightening-off here 
is neat. Always, with this conductor, a directness and simplicity 
that seems simpler than it is. I think that is the strongest impression, 
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after-hearing him at first-hand a good many times. I would give 
a good deal to study his rehearsing. It is just possible that, in a 
world grown used to the gargantuan, and twisty, the direct and 
simple may make less appeal to some than they do to me. I can 
enjoy fancy dishes, but there’s nothing to beat plain fare, when the 
cook is a cordon bleu. 

One hears various words as to Toscanini’s doubts about 
recording; but so long as we remember the difference between 
any recording and the reality (and experienced listeners need no 
reminder of the complexity of these problems), we can accept 
with gratitude every hint. We may have to be content with 
hints, instead of that wider assurance of the life of the man 
leavening the score, with which first-ear listening endows us ; but 
to the wise, all hints are precious. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Fried): Suite from The 
Fire Bird (Stravinsky). Decca-Polydor, CA8235-6 (12 in., 8s.) 


The first record contains the Fire Bird’s dance, and that of 
the princesses ; the second, the Jnfernal Dance, Cradle Song and 
Finale. Who will write the Russian Ballet music so subtly to 
the purpose as this? Now that there is so much interest in 
ballet, so many books about it, we need the composers. All 
very well to adapt the classics, but where are the Stravinskys 
of the day ? It is difficult to realise that this music is a quarter 
of a century old. The ogre Kastchei’s chromatic growls open : 
evil shapes lurk in the magic garden, where the firebird flits, 
pursued by Prince Ivan, we are to understand. Its flame-like 
feathers, its shining eyes, light up the garden by night. It 
plucks the golden apples (which, in one version of the legend, 
bestow youth and beauty). We remember that the bird, in 
gratitude for Ivan’s setting her free, gives him a feather, which 
shall call her to his aid, at need. The second side shows the 
captive princesses playing with the apples, forgetting for a while 
their durance. The record paints their dainty shyness exqui- 
sitely : the lightness, and the pastel colouring, are most charming. 
Ivan falls in love with one of them. On the third side, the 
princesses have returned to their captivity, and the ghouls and 
ogres of Kastchei flock around the impudent fellow who has 
invaded their realm. This is where we need to see the ballet. 
Ivan calls the firebird by waving its feather, and it begins to 
dance ; mesmerised, the servants of the ogre join in. When 
they are exhausted, the bird lulls them to sleep with another 
dance (side 4) ; and the end comes, we are to imagine, with 
Ivan’s destroying the casket which contains Kastchei’s soul. 
Thereupon his power is dead, and his captives come to free life 
again ; and Ivan marries his princess, who is the Tsar’s daughter ; 
and they all live happily. So shall*we, whilst we have these 
ripe memories of Stravinsky at his best. The last: record 
welcomes a steel needle, but the delicacies of the others win 
me best by fibre. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Klciber): Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik (Mozart). Telefunken, E1669—70 (12 in., 12s.). 


This Serenade befits the sweet summer days we are enjoying, 


as those of August, 1787. Serenade, Divertimento, Cassation, 
Notturno—the spirit is clearly that of light romance. Some- 
times the early Serenades had vocal numbers, mostly for men. 
The aristocratic note is sounded, seemly alike for princely patron 
and fastidious composer. Often the works had many move- 
ments. This one is a miniature serenade-symphony. Mattheson 
touched the right note, in speaking of /a tendresse as the distin- 
guishing mark of the serenade. The chamber music spirit, rather 
than the orchestral, should hold sway. The playing in the 
Romance is gentle but strong; sprightly: on the fast side, for 
some, but free from sentimentality ; straight and true. The 
first movement is dainty, not finicking. The finale keeps up the 
sense of health, with a trifling lack of tonal perfection aloft, 
once. In this movement I could like a Beechamesque hand 
-on the stick ; the playing seems to be a wee bit matter-of-fact. 
It is right to accept good health so, but without being febrile 
there is still the possibility of a little gentle playing-with-the- 
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music. The elegances count, and I like to be aware, however 

delicately, of a well-turned courtier’s limb. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Karl Béhm) : Overture to 
The Wives of Windsor (Nicolai). H.M.V. 
DB4444 (12 in., 6s.). 

Though Nicolai had a good deal of operatic success, he remains, 
for us, a one-work man, and of that work we hear only the Over- 
ture. He, poor man, lived only long enough to realise that he had 
made his greatest success, for he died a couple of months after the 
production in 1894, at the age of thirty-nine. This orchestra 
catches the comedic spirit, in which Nicolai so aptly seconded 
Shakespeare. The phrasing is particularly light (e.g., near the 
end of side 1), and the weightier orchestration does not prevent 
the music from lilting, or its nervous energy from exhaling. To 
these refinements the recording does full justice. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich) : Carnival Overture 
(Dvorak). H.M.V. C2842 (12 in., 4s.). 

Nature, Life and Love was the title of a set of three linked over- 
tures, written in the summer of 1891. These were in the end 
issued separately, Life becoming Carnival, and Love, Othello. 
Carnival (Op. 92) was dedicated to the University of Prague, 
which had honoured the composer by making him professor of 
composition. The three overtures saw him off to America, and 
welcomed him there. A quotation from the note then printed 
mentions the recurrence of a theme common to all three, and 
speaks of the music as “ marking the reflections of a humble 
individual who observes and is moved by the manifold signs of 
the unchangeable laws of the Universe.” We gather that child- 
hood, youth and the passions were respectively the basic emotional 
ideas of the three pieces. Another note, I see, speaks of No. 2 as 
suggesting ‘‘ the turbulent joys and amorousness of youth.” The 
neat diversity of the opening is shown in the use of tiny supple- 
mentary themes (that just before an inch on side 1 is a good 
example). Then, at 1} ins., we have the second subject. A little 
development brings us, an inch from the side’s end, to an Andante, 
which sounds the programmatic note in the Overture: youthful 
sentiment, most attractive in its gentle open-heartedness. The 
main development now comes, rather closely woven, as if Youth 
were involved, willy-nilly, in a life that did not always shape itself 
according to Youth’s desires. But the hero rides the storm, and 
enjoys every moment of it. The second subject is disregarded, 
all the sport going into treatment of the first. The music makes 
no deep demands, is rather Wagnerian in some details, and will 
always please, when confidently performed, and recorded genially, 
without coarseness, as here. 


State Opera House Orchestra, Berlin (Weissmann) : Lust- 
spiel Overture (Kéler Béla). Parlophone E11302 (12in., 4s.). 
The composer (1820-82) is of the showy, café—Hungarian sort, 
having graduated in the Gung’l-Lanner and army band schools. 
He reached Op. 130, I see, but very little of his output is done. 
I like him best by military band. It was thus that this con- 
ventional-gipsy stuff became an old friend of mine in the park at 
home, in summer, where I started learning quite a number of 
classics. Imagine yourself on the pier, and you won’t want to 
bother about “ the minor tortures of criticism.” It isn’t bad stuff 
at all, and in its day was fresh enough. But this man hadn’t the 
audacity of Liszt, and such things need to be done with a dash of 
Micawberian gusto, even recklessness. 
Ormandy and Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra : Blue 
Danube Waltz (J. Strauss). H.M.V. DB2621 (12 in., 6s.). 
I like to remember Brahms’s admiration for Strauss. He first 
met him at Baden-Baden, and later one of his best pleasures in 
summering at Ischl was in hearing the other’s performances. We 
remember how he once wrote in an autograph book a few bars 
of the Blue Danube, with the gracious tribute : ‘‘ Not, unfortunately, 
by Johannes Brahms.’ He quoted this waltz in one of his Liebes- 
lieder. But the early Strauss craze grieved Chopin. Whenever I 
hear the Blue Danube now I think of the Ballets Russes’ splendid 
presentation of the music, with all those gorgeous swaggering 
figures—the love comedy of hussar and dancer, and the magnificent 
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King of the Dandies—Shabelevsky, was it not ? And if writing 
waltzes seems easy, let anyone who has tried to create more than 
three testify how soon he dries up. This performance seems to me 
very loud, and not very subtle. I am afraid modernity has got 
hold upon the placid river and magnified its waves, as the micro- 
phone does those of the ether. It is clear, clean and orderly, but 
something of the German band lingers, and it lumbers a little 
(perhaps this staple trade of Minneapolis has got into its system ; 
or else it’s the flour’s thickening). It should coax, not assert. 


Grand Symphony Orchestra (Weissmann): Torchlight 
Dance, No. 1 (Meyerbeer), and Dance of the Brides of 
Kashmir (Feramors) (A. Rubinstein). Parlophone R2217 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

One immediately feels that the Meyerbeer would be more 
effective on a brass band, and on looking it up I find that it was 
composed for this medium, to celebrate the King of Bavaria’s 
wedding in 1846. This was the foolish Louis I, who undid most 
of his predecessor’s intelligent constitution-planning, and was told 
to go in 1848: so the pompous phraseology of this march-music 
may be reckoned a sort of funeral-pomp, as well as a salute to 
the solemnities of the original occasion. It is rather grossly 
pompous, and the orchestration is not adroit. A steel needle is 
required to give effect to its weight, but the whole does not come 
to much, in either music or recording. 

The Rubinstein is much nicer: clean, clear, forward, bright 
recording of pleasant pastime-music, that should tell well in the 
open air. Feramors (1863) was based on Tom Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh. She, a princess, was to have married the King of Bokhara, 
but loved Feramors, a singer. Madly, they turn out to be one 
person, the King having pretended, in order to test his bride: 
“having won her love as an humble minstrel, he now amply 
deserved to enjoy it as a King.”” And so say all of us. Reading (or 
rather, in this hot weather skimming) the work, I came across a 
pretty bit, in which the rival of Feramors, hearing him utter 
dangerous principles, resolves to persecute and denounce him 
to the end of his being tortured: “‘ Having decided upon the 
Poet’s chastisement in this manner, he thought it but humanity 
to spare him the minor tortures of criticism.’’ Something there for 
you and me—all us critics—if we could delve it out ? The ballet, 
which I find in one reference named as Dance of Lights of the 
Brides, occurs in Act 1, at the grand reception when the princess 
arrives to meet the king’s ambassador. It is simple, traditional 
Germanic music, like most of Rubinstein’s: the innovating 
Russian was not in him. 


NEW MUSIC QUARTERLY RECORDINGS 


Elie Siegmeister and Mordecai Bauman: The Strange 
Funeral in Braddock (Siegmeister and Gold). New 
Music Quarterly Recordings, P.O. Box 19, Station C, 
New York. (12 in., $2.) 

This is for voice and piano, ominous, strepitous, telling of a 
Czech worker entombed in molten steel in a Pennsylvania mill. 
The tragedy is set against thoughts of the Spring, of the home 
and the widow. Partly it is sung, partly declaimed, by Mr. 
Bauman, who does it very well indeed. You can hear his words ! 
But the old doubt is here: does the music really do much to 
make the poem more impressive ? I don’t feel that it does ; 
some may respond readily to the mere inflections ; but this seems 
to be a poem best spoken alone. Sorry! Iam all set to welcome 
the great American art song when it comes, but it is a darned 
long time getting here. All the same, remember that we hear 
very little of what is being done over there ; and that “‘ advanced ” 
American music is no different from ‘“ advanced ” European 
music. Indeed, it isn’t ‘‘ Advanced American”? at all: it’s just 
“advanced” (which word I use in kindly preference to 
“ extremist ”—my own private word for all this striving stuff). 
I sympathise with strivers ; but how far away nearly all of them 
are from beauty that no nationality either seconds or limits, 
and from truth that is timeless. W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Borowsky (piano). Variations in B flat major (Mozart). 
Decca-Polydor CA8237 (4s.). 


It would have been helpful if the label had read “‘ 12 Varia- 
tions on an Allegretto, B flat major. K500 (1786) ” : for I assume 
that this is the true description of the music. 

Written in the same year that saw the first performance of 
Figaro and the appearance of a number of other master- 
pieces, this work itself is of no great account. It is played by 
Borowsky with a just appreciation of the fact that the sole interest 
of the music resides in the filigree decorative passages for the 
right hand; the left hand, except in one variation, is given 
little to do but accompany. The delicate clean finger work and 
the springy rhythm of this fine pianist hold the attention well 
through the short variations to the repetition of the Allegretto 
at the close. Good recording. 


*Arthur Rubinstein (piano). Polonaises in C sharp minor 
and E flat minor, Op. 26, Nos. 1 and 2. Polonaise in 
A major, Op. 40, No. 1. Polonaise in F sharp minor, 
Op. 44. H.M.V. DB2493-6 (four 12 in., 24s.). 


Grove rightly calls attention to Chopin’s astonishing achieve- 
ment in altering the dry form of the old Polonaise, a mere dance, 
‘* into a glowing picture of Poland, her departed glory, her many 
wrongs, and her hoped-for regeneration,” and in nothing is the 
scope of that achievement so well shown as in the F sharp minor 
Polonaise (Op. 44), one of Chopin’s greatest pieces of music and 
certainly the greatest of the Polonaises. 

Mr. Porte in his interesting book on Chopin’s music tells us 
that Anton Rubinstein ‘‘ made it a terribly savage affair, almost 
crushing the curious mazurka-like section.” His namesake 
plays it, as this big music must be played, with a passionate fire 
that certainly has in it a touch of savagery. One does not soon 
forget the great upward sweeps of melody, the hammer-strokes 
of the repeated bass notes, and if this Rubinstein is far from crushing 
the mazurka he makes it clear that there is an iron hand in the 
velvet glove and never makes the fatal mistake of coming near 
to sentimentalise this section: which is, of course, a planned 
section of contrast. Here is a tremendous, a thrilling piece of 
playing which gives the lie to those who say that the piano 
still records badly. Rubinstein uses huge tone but there is not 
one jangle. 

I should properly have begun with the two numbers of Op. 26 
of which the first in C sharp minor is easily the best. De 
Pachmann, Mr. Porte tells us, opening as directed, Allegro appas- 
sionato, ‘‘ with a pronounced suggestion of fire and strength” did 
not change the character of the music until the meno mosso section. 
Rubinstein obeys the opening direction but gives the four closing 
bars of the section, which are a variation of the four preceding 
them, with the soft tones of contrast called for. 


The lyrical D flat tune in the section marked meno mosso is 
played with great sweetness, but none of the enervating rubato 
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so many performers of Chopin seem to think it imperative to 
use. Rubinstein never forgets the impulse behind these pieces. 
If the next number of the Opus, in E flat minor, sometimes called 
the Siberian or Revolt Polonaise, fails sometimes to capture 
the attention the fault must rest with the music which, in spite 
of fine and imaginative passages, such as the first recapitulation 
of the opening tune, does not quite come off but remains patchy. 
There is too much repetition in the piece. 

Many end of term concerts have been enlivened, or otherwise, 
with a performance of the “ Military”’ Polonaise ; it has been 
played nearly to death in all kinds of forms, but all this vanishes 
out of the mind on listening to the speed, the fire, the never- 
slackening vital rhythm of Rubinstein’s interpretation. The 
hard-hitters could learn much from the pianist’s treatment of 
the D major section, punch with polish. 

The recording of this full bodied, fiery music is splendid almost 
throughout. Perhaps the second number of Op. 26 falls a little 
below the high standard. I believe analytical notes accompany 
the records and that the remaining Polonaises will follow. They 
will be worth waiting for. 


Egon Petri (piano). Menuet (Bach-Petri) and Melodie 
(Orphée) (Gluck-Sgambati). Columbia LX508 (12 in., 6s.) 


The heart of the busy reviewer is apt to sink when confronted 
with such an unrevealing label as ‘‘ Menuet”? Bach-Petri ; for 
Bach wrote more than one minuet but none that would cover 
a whole side of a twelve-inch record! Actually Petri plays 
not one but three little minuets in rondo form—that is to say, 
the first minuet is twice repeated. After the minuet in the 
minor key the theme-minuet appears in the bass with treble 
decorations, and after the second minuet of contrast it is given 
more or less in its original form. The music is a good deal edited 
—the pert little coda at the close was surely never written by Bach 
and takes the music right out of its century !—but edited, I am 
sure, judging by the rest of the Busoni-Petri-Mugellini edition, 
in the only honest way: that is by clearly showing the additions 
to the original text. Personally I do not think Bach would be 
disposed to quarrel with Petri’s delightful fancy, the flowing 
happy playing of which is entirely charming. Petri’s tactful 
handling of the accompanying counter-tune should specially 
be noted in the first repeat of the first minuet where the tune 
is in the bass. The music will be found in the XXVth and last 
volume of the fine edition mentioned above and published by 
Breitkopf. 

The melody from Orpheus is that which is played in the scene 
of the Elysian fields (Act II, Scene 2) when a troubled spirit 
crosses the stage, seeking perhaps—like Orpheus—its mate, 
and follows the unforgettable F major melody (the dance of the 
blessed spirits) for strings and flute in the Italian version of the 
opera. This sad melody in D minor is allotted to a flute solo 
and obviously loses much by its transference to the piano (hear 
Toscanini record of the two tunes—H.M.V. D1784—after the 
Szgambati piano arrangement played by Petri) but Petri achieves 
a lovely singing tone and a beautifully preserved balance between 
solo and accompaniment. The recording of both Bach and 
Gluck is admirable and the disc one not to miss. 


*Horowitz (piano). Andante mosso (from Sonata in B 
minor) and Presto (from Sonata in A major) (Scarlatti). 
H.M.V. DB2847 (one 12 in., 6s.). 


Cecil Gray, in writing that one may seek in vain in the harp- 
sichord sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti for any trace of human 
sensibility or emotion, for a sombre, shadowy passage to cloud 
the hard white glare of Italian summer skies, must have over- 
looked the Andante mosso of the Sonata in B minor—other instances 
there are, but admittedly few—for, at any rate as played by 
Horowitz, the music is melancholy to a degree and has in it 
even a certain measure of passion at the climaxes. Horowitz 
plays it with just the right degree of intimacy and with just the 
right quality of tone. The piano sings away its sorrowful story under 
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his magical fingers. With the Lewis-gun-like precision of this 
player, noted by, I believe, Mr. Richard Holt, we are at once pre- 
cipitated by those same fingers into the dazzling brilliance of the 
very different world on the next side in which the Presto of the 
A major Sonata has its being. It is an astonishing piece of 
virtuoso playing, the thrusting touch in the hands of a master, 
every note bouncing up like a ball in the centre court at Wimble- 
don when Fred Perry is on his game! This side is very short 
measure but you will be ill-advised to turn down the record 
on that account. Those pianists who have decided that their 
fingers cannot deal with Scarlatti may be glad to take this lesson 
in the by-no-means-difficult Andante mosso. 


Otto Dunkelberg (organ). Death of Ase (Peer Gynt, Suite 
No. 1) (Grieg) and Intermezzo (Cavalleria Rusticana) 
(Mascagni). Parlophone R2218 (gs. 6d.). 


It is difficult to see what justification exists for the publication 
of recorded organ transcriptions of music which is amply available 
in its original orchestral form and infinitely preferable in that. 
One could understand a recording of these pieces on a cinema 
organ, for a large public cries out to be fed on the treacly sounds 
that it emits, but it surpasses belief that a serious musician with 
a fine instrument at his disposal should ignore the enormous 
repertoire of unrecorded music written for his instrument unless 
his sole purpose is commercial. In that case I doubt he has 
achieved it. The melodic line of the Grieg, already faint enough, 
is not helped by a booming pedal and the obtruding of the 
inner parts. The whole piece—originally written for muted 
strings—needs far quieter, cleaner, and simpler registration. 
The broad melody of the Mascagni comes out well enough but 
here again the introductory bars, which might have been given 
simply to the voix celestes, sound mushy and over coloured. 
The recording is faithful to the player. 


Paul Hebestreit (organ). 
Variations, Op. 
CA8239 (12 in., 4s.). 


My spirits rose on reading this label, after hearing Dunkelberg’s 
exhibition, for the worth of Rheinberger’s Op. 156 and 167 is 
known to all organists. Indeed Harvey Grace, after making 
an analogy between the Monologues (Op. 162) and Bach’s “‘ Little 
Organ Book,”’ says that in all the organ repertory the two standing 
dishes of which one never tires are Bach’s Chorale Preludes and 
the miscellaneous pieces of Rheinberger. 

As far as I can remember—I am open to correction—the 
only Rheinberger on the English catalogues is a movement of 
the Sonata in E flat minor (Op. 119) played by Dr. Bullock 
(H.M.V. B4o15), and nothing else. 


Alas for my hopes! The echo in the church (or hall) in which 
Paul Hebestreit plays is so great as to destroy all hope of clarity. 

The player’s registration is particularly restless in Visione, 
which is the fifth of the “‘ Twelve Characteristic Pieces ’’ (Op. 156), 
and his tonal contrasts too great, but there is much to like in 
his performance, I think, if only one could hear it properly. 
The ninth piece of the “Twelve Meditations” (Op. 167) Thema 
Variata, an attractive and massive bit of writing upon a theme 
which strongly resembles a well-known Scotch song, is given with 
a good grasp of its content: but the echo precludes full § 
enjoyment. 

I hope that readers who rather too hastily decided against 
the Schweitzer records—and some of my friends did—will hear 
them again and find there much truer organ tone and real clarity 
in the playing. 

The recorded organ is too often made to sound like a large 
Jew’s harp or an accordion, only more unpleasant, and I 
believe, indeed I am certain, that given good acoustic conditions, 
the whole secret will lie in the choice of stops. Artistic registra- 
tion is the rarest thing in the organ world. 


Visione, Op. 156 and Theme 
167 (Rheinberger). | Decca-Polydor 
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AN NO HOLIDAY 
vex | IS COMPLETE 


“ GIVE US 4 . 7 
aoe hea without music 


Sweet Melody of Night No holiday is complete without its music, and invariably you find yourself falling back 
1 Mean to Say | Love You on the gramophone for providing impromptu entertainment. Don't just rely on old 

RO20310 (4/-) records—take some new ones with you. Every type of music—and the best of the world's 
artists—are here to choose from, to make your holiday that much more enjoyable. 














CELEBRITIES 1936 “ Super Rhythm-Style ’* Series— STARS OF VARIETY 


No. 9—Blues of Israel ) 
(featuring Israel Crosby on Bass) R2224 


No. 10—Three Little Words (2/6) “e “7, 

LOUISE HELLETSGRUBER, oO GENE KRUPA and Tie Chicagoans ) HU rr 
Soprano Race Series— Pi 

With State Opera House Orch., Berlin The Negro and His Music— !ano 
Turandot—Act |: Signora ascolta - | R2213 No. 13—I!’ve Found a New Baby, Fox-Trot Where Am 1? 


Furandot—Act 3: Tu che di gel - Jf (2/6) CLARENCE WILLIAMS and His Band | R2225 ag Ph ont 
No. + i~-Soretoge Shout, Fox-Trot j (2/6) eped 


S T R | N G Q U A RT ET LUIS RUSSELL and His Orchestra OO Lectiee 


Irish Eyes ”’) 


OF THE BERLIN YOUR DANCE FAVOURITES F493 (1/6) 
STATE OPERA ORCH. 1/6 SERIES DINAH MILLER 


uartet in 64, 2215 an j irl 
aon) Intent pares} uieeachy*. == HARRY ROY and His Orchestra A aaa ie 


Cuban Pete, Rumba - ) Lost My Rhythm, Lost My Man - 


GRAND SYMPHONY Orch. "rif rit. hst they say about Dixie? | faz FA ROSSBOROUGH 


Conductor : Dr. Wei: Avalon, Fox-Trot - ° « < en 
onductor : Dr. Weissmann Margie, Quick-Step - <a F483 Piano Medleys 
Koceiteens Genes Wo, t (avebew):') ‘ame Queen of Hearts—Selection - | Fags 


Feramors (Dance oe the Brides), j (2/6) HARRY ROY’S TIGER-RAGAMUFFINS Broadway Hostess—Selection - J (1/6) 


(Rubinstein) 



































OTTO DUNKELBERG, ii, Tt Bass and Drums VILJIO VESTERINEN 


Oriana Sites Someday Sweetheart - > of of ee The Accordion Virtuoso 

‘oodiand Fi - - | Fao7 
Cavalleria Guitlhihidtewiiguen R2218 MAURICE WINNICK yee as White : . : | We 
Peer Gynt, Suite No. 1—Death of Ase} (2/6) and His Orchestra 


5 - : My First Love Song, ) LEN BERMON N i - ) F4% 
SYDNEY MacEWAN, wie ee re aes Blazin’ the Trail = - - - J (6) 
The Scottish Tenor 7 Hawaiian Paradise, | OTTO DOBRINDT and 


) 
Macushla - - - | R2219 A Melody from the His Piano Sym honists 
As! Sit Here - - - - J (2/6) ‘ Sky, Fox- Tree 3 ee Will o’ the Wisp y P - | Faz 
(With Piano Accomp. by Duncan Morrison) let : Alone Again, 'Ox- | Rouge et Noir - . - - J (1/6) 
) 


Trot - 


EDITH LORAND and | = ri w SSeS Ss 


wie Pi Beli M 
Her Viennese Orchestra aoe) te) GERRY MOORE, Piano ye 
* 3—G n = - 
Londonderry Air (Arr. Kreisler) - \ R2221 NAT GONELLA and His Georgians No. 1a—May Write Blues - - J (2/6) 
Poem (Fibich) - - J (2/6) Wwe Seste che Tigers 's Rug ? Fox- ee | F485 
Bring ’Em Back Alive, Fox-Trot - 


ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE poe I ae ea} ews | JOSEPH 
Ballroom Memories, Waltz Pot- } R2222 VICTOR SILVESTER SCHM IDT 


os Sem Ss lt ae and His Ballroom Orch. 
Lost, Quick-Step - | ga90 


ORCH ESTRA OF TH E Calling Me rs oa Slow Fox- Trot 


THE KRAKAJAX I’m All Alone 
STATE OPERA HOUSE, cAUAX Se 


BERLIN KaesiaterEe lente: . |e R2214 (2/6) 


Conductor : Dr. Weissmann With Vocal Trio and Step Dancing 
er arian Lustspiel, Overture (Op. | eae Sing, ie » Sing, Fox-Trot | Fass 
), (Kéler Béla). In Two Parts - j{ (4/-) Rhyth aved the World, Few-Trot 
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Allied to a new 
record changer, is 
a new Brunswick 
All-Wave Radio 
Embrac- 
ing just those 
wavelengths on 
which you will 
find the pick of 
the world’s S/W 
broadcast __enter- 
tainment—this 


circuit. 


new Brunswick 

. Panatrope Radio- 

gramophone 

invites your critical examination— your 
comparison of it point for point—and 
to that end, the Brunswick Showrooms 
(and latest records) are at your disposal. 
Instalment can be effected by Brunswick 
engineers, and periodical examination 
gladly arranged to ensure your continuous 
enjoyment of this pleasing instrument. 


* 


Although a well 
blended—brilliant 
whole—has been 
aimed at in 
designing this 
new Brunswick 
Panatrope Radio- 
gramophone— the 
side that is without 
question, out- 
standingly good, 
is the record 
reproduction side. 
Record Repro- 
duction is so good, 
that it is often 
recommended for 
that alone—but now the “ newest of new ” 
record changers enables you to put on up 
to eight records of any size or make, and in 
any order, and have them played through 
to you faultlessly — without mechanical 
noise—repeating or rejecting at your wish. 
You will certainly enjoy comparing this 
instrument with your present one—or any 


other you may be thinking of buying. 


Sirunswich - Groat Madlir - Great decords * 








CATALOGUE AND FULL DETAILS FROM BRUNSWICK LTD., I-3, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*The Roth String Quartet. in F minor, Op. 95 
(Beethoven). Columbia LX502-4 (three 12 in., 18s.). 


This quartet has been recorded at least twice before: by the 
Busch and by the Lener Quartets, and opportunity for a come 
parison may arise later. 

Beethoven’s eleventh quartet stands like a celestial guard- 
Louse between the two frontiers of the second and third periods 
of the composer’s work, called by Sir Donald Tovey External- 
isation and Reflection, and naturally shares in some of the 
characteristics of both. Many commentators have pointed out 
how far Beethoven shows himself to have travelled from the 
world of the Op. 18 Quartets in the first movement of this F minor 
work, for it begins with the instruments in pairs at the octave 
just as did the No. 1 in F major of Op. 18. The difference 
is indeed amazing ; though the lovely slow movement of the early 
work and the evident power of phrase development in the first 
movement were hints of the passion and economy of the splendid 
first movement of the F minor, with its tremendous vitality and 
breadth and its occasional flashes of tenderness. Those who 
know Haydn’s last Quartet (Op. 77, No. 2, in F major) will 
recall the unusual choice of D major for the slow movement. 
Beethoven leaves F minor for the same key in the Allegretto, 
ma non troppo, which stands for the slow movement in his Quartet. 
There is a certain similarity of mood between this movement 
and the third movement of the third number of the Rasoumov- 
sky’s (Op. 59), in C major, but the greater depth and range of 
expression and economy of means are at once apparent in the 
later work. The Allegro assai vivace ma serioso is the line of the great 
Scherzi and contains two trios which offer a difficult problem 
to the players for it is not easy to make their oscillations of key 
hang together. Opinions continue to differ as to the propriety 
of the 43-bar coda, at the end of the last movement which d’Indy 
likens to a light Rossinian finale, saying that “‘ no interpretation 
could palliate this’ error of a genius.” 

Everyone would be glad to have had 43 bars, or more, added 
on to the deeply expressive half-phrase of the Larghetto, all too 
short indeed, but taking the quartet as Beethoven gave it to 
us I am inclined to agree with Dr. Ernest Walker in not finding 
the coda alien to the rest of the work, even though so different 
in character, but as comprehensible in the light of the working 
of Beethoven’s mind and nature as the military band variation 
in the Finale of the Ninth Symphony—a relief from great tension. 

The performance of this difficult music by the Roth Quartet 
is somewhat uneven, as indeed one might expect from such a 
young organisation. The rough vigour and the occasional 
tenderness of the First Movement are admirably seized, but I 
felt a lack of the sweetness and quietness that should be found 
in the Second Movement ; nor is the second trio of the Scherzo 
quite happily brought off. The Finale is beautifully done and 
the feathery light playing of the coda will enchant even those who 
do not approve of it. The F minor is very much a man’s 
quartet, says Marian Scott, and this interpretation is above all 
manly, 

The recording suffers a little from over-amplification, but is 
otherwise excellent. 


et in 


Berlin State Opera House 5S Quart 
Parlophone R2215-6 


tring 
D major, Op. 64, Ne. 5 (Haydn). 
(two 10 in., 5s.). 

Nos. 5 and 6 of Haydn’s Op. 64 have always been popular 
and No. 5 in D major, called The Lark “ from the entry of the 
first violin warbling in the heights after a staccato opening theme 
by the other instruments,” specially so. In common with the 
third, fourth and sixth numbers of this Opus the D major has 
a slow movement consisting of a broadly lyrical melody, followed 
by a minor section of contrast and a return to an ornamented 
version of the opening tune. The lively minuet is followed by 
the popular little perpetuum mobile Finale for which the Quartet 
is famous. 

The Berlin State Opera House organisation is not so much 
a string quartet as a solo violinist with three accompanying 
instruments. It may indeed be said that most of the time 
interest is concentrated in the part of the first violin, but his fellows 
are subservient and often fail to infuse their parts into the scheme. 
There is not yet’a true blend amongst these players. 

‘Nevertheless the performance will give pleasure to many by 
reason of the good musicianship and sweet tone—too luscious 
for this medium—of the leader and it should be heard especially 
by those little advanced in chamber music. The recording is 
quite good and excellent value for the money. A.R. 





L\ 








SOCIETY ISSUES 


THE HAYDN QUARTET SOCIETY. Vol. V. 

Pro Arte Quartet : Quartet in D major, Op. 20, No. 4; 
Quartet in F major, Op. 74, No. 2 ; Quartet in F major, 
Op. 77, No. 2. H.M.V. (seven 12 in. records in album. 
Two guineas). 

I am saddened to read in Cecil Gray’s notes to this volume 
that it may be the last of the Society’s issues. A great work 
has indeed been accomplished but many fine quartets will remain 
unrecorded if the Society has now to stop for lack of support. 
This may not be the reason, but I know of no other. 

Statistics recently revealed that England, with Japan second, 
was the largest buyer of the Lener Quartet recordings, from which 
one may infer that more lovers of chamber music are to be 
found in this “‘ un-musical ” country than anywhere else. 

What would we look like assembled together, all we lovers of 
chamber music in the British Isles. All ages, sexes, classes. 
Well dressed, badly dressed and, if we include the whole British 
Empire, hardly dressed at all! For the secret joy of this enclosed 
music may be had in the desert as well as in the drawing room. 

In this volume then, to return to our Haydns, will be found 
another Quartet from Op. 20: No. 4. No. 2 appeared in the 
first volume and No. 5 in the fourth. The third number of 
Op. 74 in G minor appeared in Vol. 3 

I hope that the purchasers of these five volumes of Haydn’s 
String Quartets have not only absorbed Cecil Gray’s excellent 
notes but also Sir Donald Tovey’s masterly article on the subject 
in Cobbett’s ‘‘ Cyclopaedic Survey of Chamber Music.” It should 
not be missed. Haydn did well to write ‘‘ Thanks to heaven, 
a harmonious song was the course of my life,’ and it is glorious 
sanity, unshakeable faith, joy in life, that shine out of his music 
and live on to inspire us. 
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For the musician there is in Haydn’s eighty-odd quartets 
an astonishing field of exploration that can never be known well 
enough but will always keep the thrill of discovery from the first 
of these works to the last. And in this volume we shall find 
Haydn’s last, longest, and best string quartet ; although which 
is actually the best will always be a matter of friendly dispute. 
In this great work Haydn is complete master of his amazing 
resources. Inspiration and technique move on the heights and 
become as one. 

The only small disappointments in the volume are parts of 
the two slow movements of the earlier quartets. In the first 
of these, as in the last quartet, variation form is used. There 
is distinct conventionality in the semiquaver triplet figuration 
of the third variation in this movement and the same lack of 
compelling force invades the recapitulation of the opening tune 
of the Second Movement of the F major (Op. 74) Quartet. But 
the Andante of the last Quartet is an organic whole and felt as 
such though in variation form. 

I am not supposed to be writing about the music, however— 
though who could resist it with these records at his side ?— 
but about the performance of the Pro Arte Quartet. This 
performance is again in the first flight of quartet-playing. 

A string quartet organisation is faced with the difficulties of an 
actress playing Juliet. The playing must combine youth and 
maturity. These Haydn minuets and finales must be dewy 
with youth: but in the slow movements and the first movements— 
and not, indeed, only there—there are depths of expression 
to be plumbed which open up sometimes in a moment. 

The Pro Arte people have that awareness which is one of the 
prerogatives of the true artist. Their ensemble we know to be 
past praise, but in this volume one is struck again by their 
power of getting under the skin of each movement. The 
variety of expression is wonderful and the recording as perfect 
as one could wish. A. R. 


THE SIBELIUS SOCIETY : ALBUM FOUR 

Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : 
Violin Concerto, B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult) : 
Night Ride and Sunrise (Op. 55),and The Oceanides (Op. 

73). H.M.V. (seven 12 in. records in album. Two guineas). 
The concerto (1903) came after the first two symphonies. 
Himself a fiddler, Sibelius let the instrument have its head, so 
that we have plenty of fireworks, loosed off in the clear Northern 
sky, and not forgetting that the instrument holds within it, like 
wine, something of the luxuriance and warmth of the country 
of its birth. There is not the spiritual sustaining power of the 
Elgar concerto, but the work stands splendidly up beside the 
classics, and easily overtops the mass of nineteenth-century 
concertos which are primarily fuel for fiddlers’ fiery fingers. 
Abruptly it begins, with those drooping figures we know so well, 
and that tum tiddledy um (triplet) rhythm, in the fourth bar ; and 
later in the long opening solo, the sharply-pulled semiquaver 
pairs: always something rather out of our experience, as of one 
brooding away ; but the more attractive thereby, to those who 
like to go on odd voyages. An inch from the end of side 1 
after some of those orchestral wood-wind touches that are sure 
signatures, comes a second theme, reminding us of the popular 
piano Romance. After the violin, on side 2, has taken it up, 
introducing it with an ingratiating upward scalic glide, this glide 
is made (1}ins.) into a new subject of a repetitive, soberly 
emphasised kind. In the spirit of those big contrasts which are 
such an attractive part of Sibelius’s method, a little high fluting 
follows: some bass admonition precedes a solo cadenza, which 
on side 3 brings back the first theme, and some development 
of it (the opening drop is prominent). The fine colour-instinct 
is at work here. Sibelius’s world of colour is worth much 
separate study. There are times when, I think, the develop- 
ment of thematic material is apt to be thin—but again 
Sibelius’s method is not anyone else’s ; at such times the colour 
keeps up interest. This side 3 is a fine sombre picture, that 
does not lack its glow. Side 4 brings a brighter light, momen- 
tarily, with a form of the upward-scale figure earlier called 
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“‘ ingratiating,” and later, an appealing touch of the second 
main theme. From here we launch on more conventional passage 
work, and the expected working-up which does not pall, for 
that first sentence provides plenty for the violin to tear at. As 
usual the end is abrupt: the bite, the chewing and the swallow. 
Ready for the next meal! It is all a little like the giant’s 
procedure, and behind the graces of standard fiddling are always 
the fundamental, unchangeable bracing asperities of this dour 
but rewarding Northern nature. 

Slow movement.—Side 5 contains the main theme, ripely set 
forth (the recording is always rich-toned and amply volumed). 
In the treatment of this material, and of the tiny preface to the 
tune, there is again a fair amount of the older, conventionai 
passage-work, and something of the old German sentiment: 
not, then, the most individual Sibelius, this, though likely to 
make a simple appeal, and a good movement to bring to the 
notice of any who at all fear the composer. 

Finale.—In polonaise style, with strong accents, and, in mid 
side 7, a second subject of Finlandia cast, freely taken up by the 
soloist ; rather a lot of facile ‘‘ development” here. On the 
last side the orchestra tears at No. 1, and the fiddle goes at i: 
again. With clever joining, No. 2 returns, the fiddle meanwhile 
enjoying himself without rest. The themes don’t really matte: 
very much: nothing of note happens to them. It is all a 
gorgeous fiddle rout, almost too difficult, to expect perfect intona- 
tion all the time. Not great Sibelius, or even great music, bu‘ 
a grand little concerto, served up piping hot. 

Night Ride and Sunrise——Begun about the same time as the 
concerto, and finished in 1909. There is no story. Here is 
the immense energy we know so well, the repetitive elemeni 
carried very far—too far for my complete pleasure, though in 
its way it might be as exciting, to some, in a kind of hypnotic 
effect, as a certain boring Bolero is not, to me. In the incidentals 
lies the best interest ; the ride becomes better sport when we 
have got used to the steed ; we notice more of the hobgoblinish 
surroundings so cleverly suggested at the start of side 2. I 
imagine a sort of Finnish Tam o’ Shanter. Then the way the 
scene changes, early on this side, is very interesting. A figure 
emerges, and grows. Later, the climax comes with stress of 
strings ; then the ride is over, and dawn is pictured with some 
of the composer’s best wind effects, rather curiously strong: 
The horn, on mid side 3, has a rising-sun tune, and on side 4 
the whole advancing procession is vividly figured forth, but 
not noisily. A few final peals and shafts of light, and the curtain 
falls on the majestic scene. The material is ordinary, but the 
effect exceptional. I doubt if it would be possible to write such 
a tone-poem without making us think, once at least, of Wagner ; 
but though Wagner would have given us very differently-shaped 
tunes (and, with all respect to Sibelius, I venture to say, better 
tunes), he would not have bettered the effect of majesty. Sibelius 
has size ; and if at times I think him a big, rather than always 
a great, composer, there is a strain of greatness too. It seems 
to me to flag ; yet in a world made up of so many pigmies, the 
few giants need not all be fifty feet high, to be readily marked 
and respected. 

The Oceanides.—Written in 1914, when two American orchestras 
joined forces ; so the scoring is lavish. I remember the com- 
poser’s conducting it here for the first time, in 1921. The 
Oceanides were the daughters of Oceanus, the eldest Titan, 
god of the ocean and father of all things created. This is a 
remarkable piece of work, different from much of the composer’s 
other writing, though not less brilliant—more so than the other 
works in this album, indeed. It shows the highest point of his 
orchestral colour-blending, in which are endless joyful lessons 
for any student. The sea-music that comes nearest this is that 
of Debussy, to whose imaginative quality Sibelius’s here seems 
strikingly akin. In this lovely picture, not to be missed, the 
thematic material is more genial than usual, and hangs together 
better than in most of the smaller works. As far as I can judge, 
not knowing the score, the recording is a first-class job—in colour, 
brushwork, and the whole sweep of the splendid seascape- 
painting. W.R.A. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


*Lotte Lehmann (soprano) with piano accompaniment by 
Erno Balogh: (i) An Chloé (Mozart) and Der Ver- 
schweigung (Secrecy) (Mozart) ; (ii) Im Abendrot (Sunset 
glow) (Schubert) and Ungeduld (Schubert) ; (iii) Die 
Kartenlegerin (The Fortune-teller) (Schumann, Op. 31, 
No. 2) and Waldgesprach (Voices of the wood) (Schumann, 
Op. 39, No. 3) ; (iv) Der Tod, das ist die kithle Nacht 
(Brahms, Op. 96, No. 1), Therese (Brahms, Op. 86, No. 1) 
and Meine Liebe ist griin (Brahms, Op. 63, No. 5) ; 
(v) In dem Schatten meiner Locken (In the shadows 
of my tresses) (Hugo Wolf) and Anakreons Grab (Anac- 
reon’s grave) (Hugo Wolf) ; sung in German. H.M.V. 
DA1466-—70 (each 10 in., 4s.). 

‘These five splendid records mark Lotte Lehmann’s début as 
a solo artist for H.M.V. Her recordings for this company have 
so far been operatic, and related to two of her greatest rdles, 
the Marschallin in Der Rosenkavalier and Sieglinde in Die Walkiire. 
Now, as if to emphasize her versatility, she appears as a singer 
of songs and offers us enough material for a short Lieder recital 
(though it is not usual to regard Mozart’s songs as Lieder). 
Her voice is perhaps not quite so lovely as it was a few years 
ago and her upper notes not always produced with ease, but it 
is still beautiful to listen to, while her sense of style is perfect 
and her singing remarkable for its expressiveness. 

Lotte Lehmann is first and foremost a stage artist and this 
can be both a help and a hindrance when she sings Lieder. Its 
help is plain in the Schumann songs, which I consider the most 
successful of the bunch ; its hindrance can be noted in Jn dem 
Schatten meiner Locken, which is delightfully sung and yet is 
theatrical by comparison with Gerhardt’s rendering. For 
quite another reason I do not appreciate Ungeduld: it seems to 
me so stupid for a woman to sing it, it is obviously a man’s song. 
Yet I cannot remember hearing a man sing it so well. 

The charming Mozart songs are likely to prove, with those 
of Schumann, the most interesting ; but then they are all inter- 
esting, and they are all well sung. I can recommend all five 
records and I do so with pleasure. 


Erna Berger, Tiana Lemnitz and Viorica Ursuleac 
(soprani) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Clemens 
Krauss: I made a vow to love him rightly (Hab’ 
mir’s gelobt, ihn lieb’ zu haben) and ’Tis a dream of 
Heaven (Ist ein Traum, kann nicht wirklich’s sein), both 
from Der Rosenkavalier (R. Strauss) ; sung in German. 
Decca-Polydor CA8238 (12 in., 4s.). 

In the order mentioned above, these two excerpts constitute 
the Finale to Richard Strauss’s most popular opera ; for reasons 
of space, however, the final orchestral passage (during which 
the little nigger boy finds Sophie’s handkerchief) has had to 
be omitted and also the brief passage associated with the prin- 
cess’s exit in company with Faninal. The parts are allotted 
thus : Viorica Ursuleac is the Princess, Tiana Lemnitz is Octavian 
and Erna Berger is Sophie Faninal. 
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This is quite an admirable cast, providing three quite different 
soprano voices each quite appropriate to its réle. The part 
of Octavian was written for a mezzo-soprano, but it is exceptional 
to hear a mezzo sing it. Olczewska sang it once at Covent 
Garden, but I believe that every other post-war performance 
at that house has been given with a soprano in the réle. I 
am not in the least surprised that Tiana Lemnitz makes a 
delightful Octavian, for I commented on the mezzo-like quality 
of her voice when reviewing her first record. 

The vocal-orchestral balance in the lovely trio Hab’ mir’s 
gelobt is not all it might be, the orchestra being rather weak. 
This is all I can find fault with in the present record, which 
I expect will please lovers of Strauss’s work as much as it has 
pleased me. The recording is very fine and the voices stand 
out clearly and distinctly. In fact, I cannot recall any other 
version of the trio in which the separate vocal parts are so plainly 
distinguishable or the vocal balance more evenly preserved. 
The duet Ist ein Traum is deserving of equal praise. Altogether, 
this is a first-rate record, and as it is issued at a popular price 
it should find many friends. 


Louise Helletsgruber (soprano) with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra; Signore, ascolta! (Hére mich an, Herr) 
and Tu che di gel sei cinta (Du von Eis umgiirtet), both 
from Turandot (Puccini) ; sung in German. Parlophone 
R2213 (ro in., 2s. 6d.). 

As a Mozart artist we know, or should know, Louise 
Helletsgruber by this time; but she has given us very little 
chance to learn her capabilities in other directions. If this 
record can be trusted, she must be an attractive slave girl in 
Puccini’s Turandot ; she has certainly persuaded me that these 
two arias are quite acceptable in German. Both are most 
stylishly sung ; and they have a peculiar charm that is not easy 
to describe. Perhaps it is that they seem two such intensely 
human appeals. There is, to me, a strange fascination in the 
singer’s voice. All lovers of the opera should hear this record. 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with orchestra: I’m all alone (Es 
wird im Leben) (Ernst Neubach—Hans May) and Pll 
wait for you (Die Liebe siegt) (Ernst Neubach—Hans 
May) ; sungin German. Parlophone R2241 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Apparently Joseph Schmidt belongs to that limited band of 
artists who can not only sing worth-while music with distinction 
but can also “‘ put over”? popular music of no real value and 
make a success of it. Why is this dual ability associated par- 
ticularly with tenors ? Does one of these gifts denote art or 
craft ? I offer these queries to be solved as light holiday tasks, 
since the season is appropriate. Of the two popular songs 
here presented, both of them tuneful and with a definite con- 
tinental flavour, I find Die Liebe siegt quite jolly and Es wird 

im Leben rather monotonous. With a fine voice, easy delivery 

and plenty of top notes, Schmidt sings them both in a manner 

which should greatly please the multitude. Of its kind, this 
is a sound record, well recorded. 


Rudolf Bockelmann (baritone) with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under F. A. Schmidt: Fliedermonolog: Was 
duftet doch der Flieder from Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg (Wagner); sung in German. Telefunken 
SK1323 (12 in., 6s. 6d.). 

Throughout southern Germany Flieder has one meaning in 
every-day speech : it means lilac. The lilac season, however, 
is over long before Midsummer day, on the eve of which Hans 
Sachs is singing. Fortunately, the dictionary offers elder as 
another meaning for Flieder ; but a friend of mine who claims 
to know the flora of Niirnberg and the outlying country declares 
that this meaning is inappropriate. It may be my confident 
friend is wrong ; anyway it raises the interesting query as to 
what Wagner was really referring to. 

I have some difficulty in recommending the present record. 
Its issue is presumably due to the singer’s recent season at 
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Covent Garden. I am doubtful if it is a very recent recording ; 
if it is, then it is not too good. The price is high ; does the art 
of Bockelmann sufficiently compensate for the mediocre recording 
and justify the price ? My own answer is no, but I quite admit 
the right of a more ardent Wagnerite to dispute it. My most 
obvious way out is to advise those to whom the record appeals 
to hear it before making a purchase ; in the present instance, 
however, this advice will usually be of little value, and so I 
can only suggest that to any but earnest Bockelmann fans the 
record is likely to prove disappointing. 


Alexander Sved (baritone) with State Opera Orchestra under 
Clemens Krauss: How alike we are and Courtiers, 
foul race, both from Rigoletto (Verdi) ; sung in Italian. 
Decca-Polydor CA8234 (12 in., 4s.). 

This much can certainly be said for Alexander Sved: his 
Italian is acceptable and his intentions are good. That his 
reading of Rigoletto’s character is correct may be doubted. 
For my part, the present jester is too much of a craven. This 
is noticeable even in the great outburst of rage that forms the 
first part of Cortigiani, vil razza ; it is still more evident in Pari 
siamo. At this stage of the drama he has shaken off his fear of 
Monterone’s curse ; though the thought of it keeps cropping 
up, the jester’s views are adequately summarised in his own 
words, Mi coglierd sventura? Ah no, é follia! 

As for the renderings, I must confess that a style which seems 
to combine singing and reciting leaves me cold, especially when 
it is associated with a disregard for the notes that Verdi wrote. 
Sved has a fine voice ; he still has to learn the art of legitimate 
singing. I am I cannot write more favourably of his first 
record, which is well recorded. H.F.V.L. 





KAM, 


BAND RECORDS 


Milestones of Melody is an attractive and alliterative title but 
whether it is a correct description of such tunes as “ Soldiers 
in the Park,” “‘ Missouri,” “ Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” ‘“‘ Valse Bleue,” ‘“‘ Adieu to dear Cambria,” 


** Knightsbridge,” etc., is a different matter. Personally, I hae 
ma doots. Milestones of Melody is, to my ears, a very ordinary 
medley of a curiously and somewhat ill assorted collection of 
tunes. On Regal-Zono MR2106 this mudley, if I may coin a 
word, is very well played by the Massed Brass Bands at the 
1936 Leicester Festival. The record was made in the De 
Montfort Hall and has the same qualities as previous records 
made in the same fine hall. 

Colonel Bogey is one of the world’s greatest marches and in 
Colonel Bogey on Parade Mr. Alford is at his very cleverest. There 
are many original and piquant touches. For the benefit of those 
who may not have heard it Mr. Alford has arranged a dozen 
of so of his best-known marches in sequence and rescored them 
with Colonel Bogey as a sort of “ leit-motif” throughout. On 
Rex 8760 the Welsh Guards Band have made a good but 
not superlatively good record of this clever and tuneful arrange- 
ment. 

The Tattoo Season is on us again. H.M.V. B8448 contains 
Tidworth March and Action Front March played by the Massed 
Bands of the Southern Command. This, of course, is a Tidworth 
Tattoo record. All these Tattoo records are much of a muchness, 
but this record is as good as any and better than most. 

W. A.C, 








SONGS 


Honours this month go to Stuart Robertson for recording 
Proctor-Gregg’s Limehouse Reach. It is high time that this com- 
poser was represented on records. His songs are often broad- 
cast, and Limehouse Reach is one of the best, bringing a breath 
of tender emotion to that highly coloured quarter. On the other 
side is Herbert Hughes’s The Spanish Lady. Mr. Robertson vocaily 
is not at his best, but he deserves our gratitude for recording 
songs by two composers who have proved their mettle in this 
field. An orchestra accompanies. (H.M.V. B8445, 2s. 6d.) 


Derek Oldham on H.M.V. B8446 (2s. 6d.) sings better than 
of late, and has got hold of a good song in Nocturne by Curran. 
This is quite lovely and the singer’s voice has a ’cello-like quality 
befitting the theme. On the back, he gives place to a real 
’cello in Silesu’s evergreen A little love, a little kiss, which for some 
reason or other is always translated into French. Gracie Fields 
once made an astonishing record of this, but some will prefer 
Mr. Oldham’s gentler pleading. 


Sydney MacEwan returns with a record of Macushla by 
J. V. Rowe and D. Macmurrough and Sanderson’s As J Sit Here, 
with words by Tempest. Mr. Agate has been reminding us 
(a propos of the Mills Brothers) of G. K.’s quip that the modern 
age having nothing to say invented the loudspeaker. Presumably 
the decline and fall of the art of song inspired the microphone 
and the bastard ideas concerning the “art” of same. Mr. 
MacEwan is an adept at what before the War would have been 
called crooning. Only the standards of our own age can intecr- 
pret such a criticism as derogatory, so I will simply say that here 
is a record of two popular songs sung with the quietness they 
demand and admirably accompanied by Duncan Morrison. 
(Parlophone R2219, 2s. 6d.) 


I said recently that this singer was not unlike John McCormack 
and that many impecunious admirers of the latter would welcome 
his records. But those who can afford the red label will delight 
in the new celebrity recording by John McCormack himself 
of Drink to me only with thine eyes, here ascribed to Johnson and 
Calcott. The reverse contains She is far from the land by Moore 
and Lambert. The accompanying orchestra is conducted by 
Lawrance Collingwood. (H.M.V. DB2849, 6s.) 


The Wild West has already threatened this department, and 
there is an easy conquest this month with Peter Dawson 
singing Rolling Along from the film The Music goes ’round by Akst 
and Richman, and Load the Covered Wagon by Kane and Hunt. 
The former is an immediate hit of the rhythmic variety, but 
even Mr. Dawson is unable to make much of the wagon. P. 1). 
has for long been the reviewer’s solace, but I hope that he is not 
going to end his career with nothing better than a succession 
of ‘* vocal refrains.”” (H.M.V. B8443, 2s. 6d.) Lastly James 
Melton, a tenor, sings Carry me back to the lone prairie by Carson 
Robison, the pioneer of this sort of thing, and Where am I (am I 
in Heaven ?—certainly not !) from the film ‘‘ Stars over Broadway ” 
by Dubin and Warren on H.M.V. B8444 (2s. 6d.), The 
singing is undistinguished and the recording is coarse, but 
Meltonians will enjoy the racket. It will be noticed that the 
ladies are still backward in coming forward. 

RocER WIMBUSH. 
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Amazing Israel Crosby helps Gene Krupa 


make the Record of the Month for Parlophone 


Bigard and “‘Cooty ”’ in new Ellington Jazz Concerti for Clarinet and Trumpet 
Brilliant Piano Solos by Mary Lou Williams on Columbia @ Good H.M,V. Bands 
hampered by “Commercial ”’ Titles @ Don Redman reappears—on Vocalion 


BRUNSWICK 


Ellington & His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
Clarinet lament (Ellington and Bigard) 
Echoes of Harlem (Ellington) 

(Brunswick 02222—as. 6d.). 


Written respectively as clarinet and trum- 
pet works, for Bigard and Williams, with 
orchestra, originally these compositions were 
entitled Barney’s Concerto and Cooty’s Concerto. 
Then one of those people whose excess of 
zeal is exceeded only by their lack of taste 
and understanding appeared on the scene, 
and they were rechristened. 

I tell you this less to air again my disgust 
for the wretched commercialism which has 
done more than anything else to destroy the 
better sides of jazz, and more because it will 
probably give you a clearer conception of 
the records than anything else I could write. 

It will at once enable you to realise that 
although both pieces are constructed of the 
familiar 8-, 12- and 16-bar stanzas, they are 
musically a good deal more than the verse 
and chorus type of popular song. Based on 
the blues, they have the temperament and 
sincerity of this most worthwhile of all 
negro music, and there is charm and artistry 
in both the compositions and the way they 
are played. Both sides are likely to live 
among Ellington’s best records. 


* * * 


ra Trumbauer and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
Somebody loves me (Gershwin) (v) 
The Mayor of Alabam (Trumbauer) (v) 
(Brunswick 02232—es. 6d.). 

Frank Trumbauer (alto)' with Artie 
Shaw (clarinet) ; M. Hayes (alto) ; John 
Cardero (tenor) ; Ch. Teagarden, E. 
Wade (trumpets) ; Jack Teagarden (trom- 
bone); Roy Bargy (piano) ; Carl Kress 
guitar) ; Art Miller (bass) ; Stan King 
(drums). Vocalist: Jack Teagarden. 

Jack Teagarden as the Mayor of Alabam, 
the swinging king of jam, is something you 
are going to enjoy. : This light little novelty 


may be one of jazz’s less important moments, 
but the playing is anything but inconse- 
uential. Big T, young brother Charles, 
oodman and Trumbauer all go to town, 
and the whole record has the hall-mark of 
Trumbauer’s artistry and finesse. 

After a comparatively straight first chorus, 
Gershwin’s attractive melody, Somebody loves 
me, is also made to swing. The same soloists 
are again notable. Trumbauer’s all too 
short solo is an especially pining sample of 
his particular style and the subtlety of his 
technique, pao be perhaps only by Jack 
T’s offering in the first half of the second 
chorus, 

As examples of jazz in its less flamboyant 
moods these records are a distinct success. 


* * * 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) ' 


*Taint no use (Magidson and Lane) (v by 


Trio) 
Wah-hoo (Friend) (v by Trio) 
(Brunswick 021 2s. 6d 
Where am I? (Dubin and Warren) (v by 
Kay Weber) 
You let me down (Dubin and Warren) (v by 
Bob Eberle) 
(Brunswick 02224—as. 6d.). 
Ts it true what they say about Dixie (Caesar, 
Lerner and Marks) (v by Bob Eberle) 
Robins and roses (Leslie and Burke) (v by 
Kay Weber) 
(Brunswick 02226—2s. 6d.). 

J. Dorsey (alto and clarinet) with Arthur 
Hertfurt, “Fud” Livingstone, Jack 
Stacy (saxes) ; “Toots” Commoratta, 
Geo. Thow (trumpets) ; Robert Byrn, 
Don Mattison, J. Yukl (trombones) ; 
Bobby Van E (piano) ; Rosco Hill- 
man (guitar) ; James Taft (bass) ; Ray 
McKinley (drums). Vocal trio: Com- 
moratta, Byrn, Hillman. 

These are all commercial titles, played in 
commercial style, and I mention them chiefly 
to put you out of your misery lest you be 
wondering if the name of Mr. Dorsey stands 
for anything in- our particular line. It 
doesn’t. Now and again there are nice little 


OR the bene- 
fit of those 
who may have 


missed the June 
GRAMOPHONE it 
Should be explained 
that Agnes is Edgar 
Jackson’s new 
assistant. 
Suggestions from 
certain quarters 
that she has no 
separate identity are 
met with his most 
indignant denials. 
He persists in adhering to his statement of 
last month that she is a domestic help in his 
household, and that her occasional periods of 
elevation to the task of airing her views on 
records are the result partly of her unofficial, but 
none the less enthusiastic, interest in the subject, 
and partly of a desire on his part to be freed 
from certain responsibilities which for some time 
have been causing him embarrassment. 
Nevertheless, he has so far failed to accept 
an invitation to produce the lady, and there 
Sor the moment the matter—but not Agnes !—rests. 


“© So they think I 


don’t exist!” 





bits, chiefly by the trumpet and Jimmy on 
his alto and clarinet, and that’s about all. 
Dixie is disappointing. This new tune, 
which has enjoyed the distinction of being 
the most popular in America for the last 
three weeks, according to the “ Lucky 
Strike’ Hit Parade, is one of the moment’s 
best and will be a hit over here. Dorsey’s 
record is dull. Strangely enough the best I 
have heard is Rudy Vallee’s (H.M.V. 
BD5081—1s. 6d.). It has atmosphere and 
is about as good a commercial arrangement, 
as one could find. But I warn you—you have 
to put up with Guy Lombardo on the 


reverse. 
a * * 


Bob Howard (Piano Solos) 

Swing it, Bob—Intro. I ain’t got nobody, I 
can’t give you anything but love, Bugle 
call rag, Some of these days, Limehouse 
Blues, Somebody stole my gal. 

(Parts I and II Brunswick o2230— 
2s. 6d.). 

This ’ere Mister Howard ought to join up 

with those Misters Moreton and Kaye what used 
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to be with Harry Roy. Then they could add in 
the Ballyhooligans and one or two others and the 
Eight Pianos Symphony wouldn’t be in it.— 
Agnes. 

COLUMBIA 


Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 


Joy (Am.N.) : 
T’se a muggin’ (“ Stuff” Smith) (v by 


Ben 

Until the real thing comes along (Freeman 
and Saunders-Bell) (v by Pha Terrell) 
(Columbia DB5004—2s. 6d.). 

I’se a muggin’ is none the worse because 
the counting movement has been omitted. 
Some people, I suppose, think this noe yp 
the chief attraction in the tune, an 
public entertainment it may be, but as 
the stunt lies in the words it doesn’t mean 
much to a band. So Mr. Kirk just swings 
the ‘* muggin’ ’”’ movement and a nice job 
he makes of it. A special word for the 
tenor (Dick Wilson), the trumpet (Paul 
King) and Mary Lou Williams, the 
pianist. 

The other side is one of the less nauseating 
slow melody numbers. Its high spots are 
Mary Williams’ accompaniment to the 
vocal, the nice tone and balance of the 
saxes, and the simple, rhythmical way in 
which the band treats the number. 

There is something very effective in the 
clean, incisive way in which the band plays 
both these pieces. 

* * * 
Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
eg Preanfast Ball (Arlen and Koehler) 
Red” Nicholls and His Charleston 
Chasers (Am.) 

Someday, sweetheart (Spikes and Spikes) 
(Columbia DB5005—2s. 6d.). 


I have heard records by Goodman that 
I have liked better than Breakfast Ball. 
And it is rather difficult to say why. The 
performance has the Goodman touch of 
style and competence, and Benny himself 
plays like the master he is. But there is 
something about it as a whole which just 
fails to thrill. Perhaps it is the tune and 
the arrangement. Neither are bad but 
in both respects the band has had material 
which has provided greater inspiration. 

Your opinion of Someday, sweetheart, is 
likely to depend mainly on whether your 
taste is for the music of the day—some 
years ago—when the performance was 
recorded. It is no longer entirely to my 
taste, and I look upon it chiefly for its 
historical interest. I find the tuba dull and 
stodgy after the more modern string-bass ; 
the drummer seems painfully corney in 
the light of later ideas ; and Red’s trumpet 
is merely tricky for all his tone and tech- 
nique. The best parts are the trombone 
and clarinet solos. 

: * * * 
Mary Lou Williams (Piano solos with 
bass and drums) (Am.N.) 

Clean pickin’ (Mary Williams) 

Swingin’ for joy (Mary Williams) 

(Columbia DB5003—2s. 6d.). 

Apart from Valaida, who played her 
trumpet in last year’s edition of Lew Leslie’s 
“ Blackbirds ” (incidentally her surname is 
Snow), I can think of only three female 
instrumentalists who have achieved any 
distinction in jazz, and all are pianists. 

Why the piano should be the one instru- 
ment on which the girls seem able to excel 
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is a matter into which we need not go now. 
Sufficient that Cleo Brown, Jeanne Burns, 
and Mary Williams are three of the few 
exceptions to the rule that women cannot 
swing, and of these three Miss Williams is 
by no means the least conspicuous. Slightly 
more refined and no less rhythmical than 
Cleo Brown, I described her last month as 
a super female Earl Hines, and I find nothing 
in these two solos that makes me wish to 
alter those words. 

Her touch, as firm as any man’s, is as 
clear as crystal, and she plays with a crisp 
cleanliness that gives a healthy bite to all 
her work. But it isn’t only the way she 
does it. What she does is even more 
intriguing. I haven’t enjoyed anything 
more since the first time I heard Hines, 
and that must be over ten years ago. 

* * * 


Scott-Wood and His Six Swingers 
Meet the boys (Scott-Wood) (v by Sam 


ta 

Sammy saxophone (Scott-Wood) (v by Sam 
Costa) 
(Columbia FB1428—1s. 6d.). 

Dere’s jazz in dem dere horns (Castleton and 
Williams) (v by Sam Costa) 

Rockin’ chair (Carmichael) (v by Frank 
Kerslake) 
(Columbia FB1427—1s. 6d.). 

G. Scott-Wood (piano) with Fred. 
Gardner (sax and clarinet) ; Harry Owen 
(trumpet) ; J. Fl (trombone) ; 
J. Young (guitar) ; Dick Escott (bass) ; 
J. Jacobson (drums). 

Well if that ain’t generous and friendly-like of 
Mr. Wood to introduce us to all the boys. And 
he does it in a tune all of which he wrote himself 
with such clever rhymes. There’s Harry Owen 
what blows the trumpet—you play top C, but he 
will trump it; Mr. Joe Young, plectrum waver, 
never known to miss a quaver ; and heaps more. 
And he don’t half make the nose at those newspaper 
guys—'e don’t care if Jonah mocks us or Collie 
Knocks us! Sorry he didn’t also get one in at 
“* Mike,” but perhaps the only rhyme he could 
think of was spike—and that would have meant 
sticking it in a bit too far, wouldn’t it? And then 


‘of course all the boys plays bits in turn to show 


what they can do, and a real pally sort of tea-party 
it all is. 

And that ain’t all Mr. Wood can do. When 
words don’t rhyme, it don’t matter. He just makes 
"em. You'd hardly think “ passion” and 
“ obbligato”’ would go, would you; but > 
Wood works it in “Sammy saxophone” 
turning ’em into “‘appassionata”’ and aebbtigate” * 
Of course you have to speak Spanish to know how 
clever it is. But it don’t matter if you don’t cause 

you can listen to the saxophone of that Mr. 
Gardner instead. Real good it is, too. 

The other two are usual sort of things like what 

the Swingers do. Nice they are.—Agnes. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman & His Orchestra (Am.) 
Always (Berlin) 
Japanese Sandman (Egan and Whiting) 
(H.M.V. B8450—2s. 6d.). 


These are the best of the H.M.V.’s. 

And if you think it quite likely that being 
by Goodman they would be, let me add that 
the remark is by no means such a platitude 
as you might imagine. 

But don’t let me mislead you. These 
Goodmans are nice records. Well arranged, 
they are two more instances of those qualities 
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which have gained the band its reputation 
for being the best of the white swing units. 

That, however, i is as much enthusiasm as 
I can work up, simply because I know that, 
good as Always and The Sandman are, 
H.M.V. have iralie a few by the band which 
are even more fascinating. They are 
newer and of better titles. 

Which last two words bring me to the 
shadow that seems to have cast itself over 
most of the month’s H.M.V.’s which belong 
in this section of our reviews. 

The more H.M.V. (and for that matter 
Columbia and Regal) swing records I hear, 
the more convinced do I become how sorely 
in need these labels are of someone to guide 
them in the matter of releases who really 
understands the music. 

H.M.V.’s particular aim at the moment 
seems to be to try to cater for the public and 
fans with the same records by putting out 
mainly commercial titles. They are failing 
to realise that, in spite of what certain 
retrogressive influences in America would 
have us believe, such numbers do not make 
the best swing music, and it is bringing them 
perilously near to the proverbial fate which 
befalls most people who try to sit on two 
stools without the knowledge necessary to 
enable them to balance themselves on such 
precarious perches. 


Consider, for instance : 
+ + * 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 


(Am 

Pil nis Tn bei in love with you (Ruby, Green 

and Stept) 

I’m a fool for loving you (Lewis and Wend- 

ling) 
(H.M.V. B8449—2s. 6d.). 

Here we have two blatantly “commercial” 
titles of no more merit than such things 
usually are. Without doubt the performances 
have their attraction because Henderson’s 
band is so good to-day that it can almost 
make silken purses out of sows’ ears. But 
almost is not quite, and the combination is 
not superhuman enough to overcome the 
“commercial”? complex which such material 
is bound to produce. Which probably 
accounts for the weakness of some (e.g., the 
tenor) of the solos. 

It is so unnecessary to put out records 
such as these, which after all are little more 
than a waste of the band, because, like 
Goodman, Henderson has recently recorded 
quite a few much more satisfactory com- 
positions, including some of his own. 

But even worse as titles for swinging are : 

* * * 


“ Wingy ” Mannone and His Orchestra 


(Am.) 
You started me dreaming (Davis and Coots) 


v) 
Tormented (Hudson) (v) 
(H.M.V. B8451—2s. 6d.). 
“Wingy” Mannone (trumpet and 
vocalist) with Mattie Matlock, Eddie 


Miller (saxes) ; Joe =) a Eile (clarinet) ; 
Conrad Lanoue ( —_ 
(guitar) ; 
Beauduc Fema 

I cannot say that I have been exactly 
enamoured with Mannone’s frolics on 
Brunswick, but I certainly have to admit 
that I prefer them to these warmed-up 
commercial ballads. Not that there is any- 
thing displeasing about them (except 
perhaps Mr. Lamare’s intrusions in You 
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started me dreaming). The fact is that they are 
too negative to be pleasing or displeasing. 
There is just nothing to them. he titles 
Dallas Blues and Swinging at Hickory, which 
Mannone recently recorded for Victor, look 
as though they should be much better. 
Cannot we have these, please ? 
Proceeding still further, we come to : 


* * * 


Stew Pletcher and His Orchestra (Am.) 
The touch of your lips (Noble) (v by Stew 
Pletcher) 


Willie Bryant & His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

Ride, Red, ride (Millinder and Mills) (v by 

Willie Bryant) 
(H.M.V. B8452—2s. 6d.). 

Touch of your lips—* Red ” Norvo direct- 
ing ; Stuart Pletcher (trumpet and vocalist) ; 
Don McCook (clarinet) ; Herbie Haymer 
(tenor) ; Dave Barbour (guitar) ; Roger 
“Ramirez (Ram)” Amires (piano) ; 
Pete Peterson (bass) ; M. Purtill (drums). 

Ride, Red, ride—Willie Bryant (vocalist) 
with Glym Pacque, Stanley Payne, Ch. 
Fraser, John Russell (saxes and clarinets) ; 
Richard Clark, Jack Butler, Taft Jordan 
(trumpets) ; * Ram ” (piano) ; A. Adams 
(guitar) ; W. “Cosy” Cole (drums) ; 
Ernest Hill (bass). 

Led by “‘ Ram’s”’ excellent piano (note 
the acc, to the vocal), the rhythm section 
swings comfortably, Barbour is featured in a 
short but effective solo, and there is some 
good pleying by Herbie Haymer, who only 
needs a little more recognition by the critics 
to turn him into a fan’s idol. Such things give 
the record its moments, but how much more 
this combination could have done with a 
more suitable tune. Ray Noble’s ballad is 
pleasant enough in its right sphere, but it is 
not the stuff to swing. And oh! those vocal 


. choruses ! ! 


Of Ride, Red, ride the less said the better. 
Nothing more at any time than a noise at 
crazy tempo, there was little enough excuse 
for the Parlophone version (R2145)—and 
that had the advantage (which this H.M.V. 
has not) of the presence of a certain Mr. 
Allen. 

* * * 


Reply to J. C. de M., Lucerne.—The 
full christian, nick, and surnames of 
“ Ramirez” are given in the personnel of 
The touch of your lips. This is the first (and 
last!) time he will be described otherwise 
than as “ Ram ”—by which soubriquet he 
is invariably known at home. 


* * * 


“ Fats * Waller and His Rhythm (Am.N.) 
All my life (Mitchell and Stept) (v by 
“ Fats ” Waller) 
Cabin in the sky (Leslie and Burke) (v by 
“Fats ” Waller) 
(H.M.V. BD5077—1s. 6d.). 


Cause I ain’t brought a copy of last month's 
Gramophone with me into the backyard where 
I puts the gramophone on the dustbin (you see I’ve 
also got a summer retreat where I can kog—cogi— 
think about the operas as I peals [1 think she 
means peels—E. J.] the onions) I don’t remember 
what I said about Mr. Waller last month, but I 
do remember reading something about him what 
"as given me great pain. 

It was all about his wife, and it ’as near broke 
me ’eart. I don’t know if I told you last month, 
but I dreams about ’im nearly every night. I ain’t 
sujer—superstis—well, you know what I mean, 
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but I somehow ’oped as ’ow it might be an omen, 
and that one day... Ah well, this world ain’t 
harf crool. But he do sing so lovely and play 
such beautiful coaxing piano, ’e do. And ’e must 
be a nice man to have boys with ’im what plays 
such beautiful guitars and things. You know they 
always says as ’ow it’s waltzes and ballads what 
makes you feel so sentimental, but to me it always 
seems as a little bit of rhythm makes it ten times 
worse. It sways so, just like a mother rocking ’er 
baby.— Agnes. 

(Here—have mine, Agnes; yours is so 
grubby.) 

* * 
The Ballyhoo 
Dinah (Akst) 
Sweet Sue (Harris and Young) 
(H.M.V. BD5074—15. 6d.). 

Phil Green, “ Slim ” Wilson (pianos) ; 
Harry Smith (clarinet) ; Wally Morris 
(bass) ; Max Lewin (drums). 

Somehow these seemed to go perticularly well 
in the summer retreat. I’ad great fun ’elping the 
boys with a couple of bits of firewood on the 
dustbin lid until the master comes along and says 
that there was already fwe too many like that. 
A shame I calls it. I was getting along really 
good. Of course I couldn’t keep up with the speed 
at what Mr. Green and his boys plays—must be 
at least sixty miles an hour—and some of the 
rhythm was a bit tricky, but on the whole the 
noise didn’t seem so different, though I suppose 
that was more to do with the sound of the dustbin 
than me.— Agnes. 





THE MONTH’S 
TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 


That wherever they may fail on other 
instruments, as swing pianists the 
coloured girls can more than hold 
their own with the coloured men. 
Evidence Records : 

For—Clean pickin’? and Swingin’ for 
joy by Mary Lou Williams (Columbia 
DB5003—2s. 6d.) and Latch on and 
Slow poke by Cleo Brown (Brunswick 
02186—2s. 6d.). 

Against—Boogie Woogie stomp and 
Nagasaki by Albert Ammons with his 
Orchestra (Brunswick 02187—2s. 6d.) 
and All my life and Cabin in the Sky by 
“Fats” Waller with his Rhythm 
(H.M.V. BD5077—1s. 6d.). 

e @ 


PARLOPHONE 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Blues of Israel (Krupa) 

Three little words (Ruby and Kalmar) 

(Parlophone R2224—2s. 6d.). 

Gene Krupa (drums) with Benny Good- 
man (clarinet) ; Dick Clark (tenor) ; Nate 
Kazebier (trumpet); Joe Harris (trom- 
bone) ; Jess Stacey (piano) ; Allen Reuss 
(guitar) ; Israel Crosby (bass). 


The title Blues of Israel comes from, and, 
one might say, was bestowed in honour 
of Israel Crosby. 

Young Crosby, a coloured boy, was 
‘** discovered ’? by John Hammond. Ham- 
mond happened to tune in one night to 
Chicago when Albert Ammon’s band was 
on, and although he had no idea who 
the artist was at once went scatty over 
the bass playing. 

After hearing this record no one will 
blame him. Crosby is one of those things 
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which happen once in a lifetime. The 
record opens and closes with a solo by 
him. Ordinarily there might not be any- 
thing new or extraordinary about a bass 
solo, but when it is played by Crosby it 
ceases to be ordinary. Gifted to a marked 
degree with the natural instinct of his 
race for the Blues, this boy makes his 
instrument sing almost with the subtlety of 
inflexion of the human voice. 

The rest of the combination is recruited 
from Benny Goodman’s band, and there 
is at least one soloist who is going to sur- 
prise even those who are most familiar 
with the ability of the Goodman ensemble. 

I refer to Nate Kazebier. The lead 
throughout most of the record is taken by 
trumpet, and as an interpreter of Blues 
Kazebier proves himself at least the equal 
of Berigan, who is generally accepted as 
the finest white Blues trumpet. 

Then there is the chorus by Jess Stacey. 
Most of you will know what he can do 
from his piano solo, Barrelhouse, on Parlo- 
phone R2187. Unfortunately the coupling 
was Meade Lux Lewis’ first record, Honky 
tonk train blues, about which there was so 
much ballyhoo that for the moment Stacey’s 
side was given a back seat. But now that 
the M. L. L. excitement has simmered 
down, and one is able to see things in a 
truer perspective, it is generally agreed 
that Stacey’s was not only the better 
performance, but, in fact, an outstanding 
example of piano playing any time any- 
where. 

The rest of the combination is featured 
mainly as accompaniment to the mentioned 
soloists, so there is little need for me to say 
more of them individually. But of the record 
as a whole I must at least add that it is 
one of the grandest things in the whole 
history of jazz. 

In contrast to Blues of Israel, Three little 
words is taken at fast tempo, and an 
exhilarating and elegant affair it is. In 
addition to more Stacey and Kazebier, 
Dick Clarke puts over a tenor chorus which 
is just one of those things ; there are two 
choruses by the inimitable Goodman, 
with Crosby doing his stuff in the first; 
and plenty of exciting drumming by 
Krupa, who may be noisy but knows how 
to swing. 

* * * 


Gerry Moore (Piano Solos) 

Gerry building (Moore) 

May write Blues (Moore) 

(Parlophone R2223—2s. 6d.). 

Congratulations to Gerry Moore on his 
promotion to the British Artists ““ Rhythm 
Style ’ Series—which concerns you to the 
extent that you will have to pay 2s. 6d. for 
this record instead of 1s. 6d. 

In spite of the fact that he is an idol of 
the rhythm clubs, from his previous records 
I would have said that he would have 
been better left on the less expensive label, 
but this disc has made me alter my opinion. 
It seems that Gerry Moore playing popular 
hits, and Gerry Moore playing swing 
compositions of his own are two very differ- 
ent things. 

For both his compositions and the style 
in which he plays them he has borrowed 
from Messrs. Sullivan and Hines, but that 
is said more in his favour than in any 
sense of disparagement. The _ records’ 
strong points are their slow movements. 
At slow tempo Gerry has style, tempera- 
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ment and artistry. At fast tempo all three 
of these characteristics lose so! , and 
I cannot help regretting that he indulged 
in it, especially as changes of tempo in 
music like this only disturb its continuity 
and are quite unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, on the whole the records 
are more than good, and show that we 
have at least one pianist in this country 
who has a ~~, feeling for, and true 
understanding of this music. 

Perhaps the only reason why Gerry Moore 
has not an even greater reputation is because 
he is his own worst enemy. A man of 
temperament, he is far too susceptible to 
extraneous influences and scared about what 
he erroneously terms his lack of personality. 


~ * * 


Luis Russell and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
Saratoga shout (Russell and Holmes) 
Clarence Williams & His Band (Am.N.) 
I’ve found a new baby (Palmer and Williams) 
(Parlophone R2225—2s. 6d.). 
Saratoga shout—Luis Russell (piano) with 
Ch. Holmes (alto) ; Albert Nocholas 
(clarinet) ; Theo. Hill (tenor) ; spa fl 


Allen, Johnson (trum 

oe Wil ohawo 
(banjo); Geo. Forster (bass) Paul 
Barbarin (drums). 


Saratoga shout is one of the best of the 
Russell’s from the period, somewhere about 
1927/9, when the band recorded such titles 
Jersey Lightning (R740), Louisiana Swing 
(R795); jMuggin’ aa (R934), High 
Tension (R1064), New call of the freaks 
(R1645), It's tight like that and On Revival 
Day (R2186), etc. 

ts high spots are a good solo by Higgie, 
bits by the redoubtable “ Red” Allen, 
and “ Pop” Forster’s bass, which latter 
is one of the grander things of jazz. Bands 
may play bands may stop, but “‘ Po; 
goes on, a solid foundation for anything 
anyone cares to build on it, undismayed 
if not uninfluenced by what is going on 
around him. 

That the record is not better than it is 
is due to the rough-handedness of the 
ensemble, which was always one of the 
things which prevented the combination 
as a whole from being as good as were its 
soloists individually. 

The other side is not worth bothering 
too much about. It has its points, but 
taken all round it is little if anything more 
than one of the cruder forms of old-time 
negro jazz. 


VOCALION 


enry Allen and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
House in Harlem for sale (Van Heusen and 
Arlen) 
Rug cutter swing (Henry Allen) 
(Vocalion 8—2s. 6d.). 

Henry “Red” Allen (trumpet) with 
“ Buster ” (clarinet) ; Hilton 
— (alto), Keg Johnson (trombone), 

Horace (piano) ; Lawrence 
Lucie (guitar) ; Elmer James (bass) ; 
Walter Johnson (drums). 

You may be interested to know that Rug 
cutter is Harlemese for a low liver. ‘That is 
not to say an anatomical organ that has 
slipped: it implies a male or female whom 
nice people would not care to meet. 

All of which does not appear to have any- 
thing to do with the record, which will 
certainly be accepted in the best circles. 
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Except for the first few bars, which may 
be looked on as the catch phrase of the 
number, and to some extent the harmonic 
routine, the record has ractically no 
resemblance to Fletcher Henderson’s version 
of the title on Brunswick 01974. Instead we 
have a series of brilliant solos by “ Red” 
Allen at his best, “‘ Buster ” Bailey, who is 
the greatest swing merchant of all the 
coloured clarinetists, and Hilton Jefferson, 
one of the best of the negro alto players. 
Behind whom you must not miss the work 
of the rhythm section, individually and 
collectively. Lucie, particularly, does the 
most delightful things. 

House in Harlem is an equally attractive 
performance. The air has the melancholy 
of the sadder negro blues, and its character 
is reflected in the rhapsodising of the soloist. 
Certainly a record you must not miss. 


* * * 


Don Redman and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

A little bit later on (Neiburg and Nevinson) 

(v by Don ) 
Lazy weather (Kahal and Levant) (v) 
(ocalion 10—2s. 6d.). 
(saxophones) with Ed. 
Inge, Robert Carroll, Rupert Cole, 
Harvey Boone (saxes and clarinets) ; 
Langston Curl, Shirley Clay, Sidney de 
Paris (trumpets) ; Quintin Jackson, 
Henry Morton, Gene Simon (trombones) ; 
=o a 
eeves (guitar) ; Robert Ysagurre (bass) ; 
Manzie Johnson (drums). 

A hearty welcome to Don Redman on his 
return to the English supplements. It must 
be nearly a couple of years since his last 
record was issued over here, but I am hoping 
we shall be hearing him fairly regularly from 
now onwards as he has just been signed up 
in America by Perfect, whose recordings are 
available in Great Britain to the Vocalion 
people. 

During its absence the band, which was 
always one of the very best, has not forgotten 
how to play. Provided with good arrange- 
ments, it swings with the true Redman touch 
through the bright A little bit later on, in 
which Don treats us to a sample of his 
particular brand of coaxingly intimate 
vocalising, and makes a very alluring job of 
the pleasantly melodic Lazy weather. 

These are two of the shortest records of 
the month. Neither runs more than 2$ mins. 
But it is a genuine case of quality making 
up for quantity. 

* * * 


Billy ——e Chicago Rhythm Kings 
(Am.) 
Bald-headed mama (Bland and Sullivan) (v) 
Who’s sorry now (Ruby and others) (v) 
(Vocalion g—2s. 6d.). 

Billy Banks (vocalist) with Henry Allen 
(trumpet) ; Pee-Wee Russell (clarinet and 
tenor) ; Ed. Condon (banjo) ; Jack Bland 
(guitar) ; ; Joe Sullivan (piano) ; Al Morgan 
(bass) ; Zutie Singleton (drums), 


Don’t be put off by Billy Banks’s singing, 
not even those horrible eight bars of scat 
in Who’s sorry now ; the band is more than 
sufficient compensation. 

Both sides are just choruses by the soloists 
supported by a rhythm section that is really 
grand. 

Pee-Wee starts off Who’s sorry now playing 
tenor, to be followed, after the vocal, by 
** Red” Allen playing stop melody through 
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which the rhythm section swings with great 
gusto. The record is worth hearing for this 
part alone, but it’s not the end of the good 
things. Later “ Red” plays out in another 
chorus, and there is also some fascinating 
work by Pee-Wee and his croaky-toned 
clarinet. 

Bald-headed mama is an amusing sample of 
the typical 12-bar Negro blues songs, none 
the less authentic or desirable for its light- 


heartedness. 
> * 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra 
Big. Ben Blues (Carter) (v by Benny 
Carter 


I’ve got two lips (F ned). 


(Vocalion (Carte 

jus a mood a 

When day is (Katscher) 
(Vocalion 11—2s. 6d.). 

I’ve got two lips—Benny Carter (clarin«t, 
alto, trumpet, cong UF with Tom 
McQuater, Duncan e (trum 
Andy McDevitt Gaskets ; * Buddy ” 
Featherstonhaugh (tenor) ; Pat Dodd 
eer, i ; Geo. Elliott (guitar); ; Al Burke 

) ; R. Gubertini (drums). 

Other three sides—as above plus Mex 
Goldberg (trumpet) ;. Ted Heath, Bill 
Mulraney (trombones) ; E. O. Pogson 
(alto). 

Big Ben Blues—1ist chorus—tenor, Feather- 
stonhaugh ; 2nd—clarinet, McDevitt ; 
grd—vocal, Carter; trumpet obbligato, 
Whyte ; 4th—trumpet, McQuater ; 5th-— 
alto, Carter ; 6th—alto obbligato, Carter 

Pve got two lips—ist chorus—clarinct, 
Carter ; 2nd—alto, Carter ; 3rd—trumpct, 
Whyte; 4th—tenor, Featherstonhaugh ; 
5th—clarinet, McDevitt; trumpet, Mc- 
Quater ; ensemble lead trum Carter. 

Just a mood—trumpet solo, White : tenor 
solo, Featherstonhaugh. All other. sol IS, 
Carter. 

When day is done—ist chorus—trumpct, 
Carter; 2nd—tenor, Featherstonhaugh ; 
clarinet, McDevitt; 3rd—alto, Carter ; 
4th (last 4 bars)—trumpet, Carter. 

All four titles are, with the exception of 
the usual last choruses by ensembles, a 
succession of solos, and if any of you 
think that these British artists cannot com- 
pare with the average American, hear the 
records and apologise gracefully. 

There is little to choose between the four 
sides, all of which are excellent. 


Accompaniment Records 


Shine (Brown and Dabney) (Bernie 
Green’s arrangement as published) 
Way down yonder in New Orleans (Creamer 
and Layton) (Jack Fraser’s arrange- 
ment as published) 
(Brunswick 02220—2s. 6d.). 
After you’ve gone (Creamer and Layton) 
(Archie Bleyer’s arrangement as pub- 
lish 


Somebody stole my gal (Wood) (Jimmy Dale’s 
arrangement as published) 
(Brunswick 02221—gs. 6d.). 

The above additions were made during 
the month to the ‘“ Melody Maker ’’-— 
“Rhythm ” Series of Brunswick Accom- 
paniment Records, bringing the number of 
titles in the Series to sixteen. 

I understand that on account of the 
holiday season no further releases will be 
made until September 1. 
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Personnel of Previous Releases 


BRUNSWICK 


Connie Boswell (Am.) 
Mama don’t allow it (Davenport) 
The panic is on (Clarke and Thorp) 
(Brunswick 02173—2s. 6d.). 

Paul Ricci (tenor), Sid Trucker (bari- 
tone and clarinet), Bose (trumpet), 
Al Philburn (trombone), Fulton McGrath 
(piano), Dave Barbour (guitar), “ Pete ” 
Peterson (bass), Stam King (drums). 

* * * 
Cleo Brown (Am. N.) 

Latch on (Rene) 

Slow poke (Rene) 

(Brunswick 02186—2s. 6d.). 

Bob Sherwood (guitar), Manny Stein 
(bass), Vie Berton — )s 

* * 
Jimmy Dorsey and Hie Orchestra (Am.) 

Tap dancer’s nightmare 

Washington Grays (Grafulla) 

(Brunswick 02172—2s. 6d.). 

Add to personnel on p. 525, May 1936— 
“ Fud ” Li tone (tenor and clarinet) ; 
Salvatore “Toots” Commorata, Geo 
Thow (trumpets). 

* Oo * 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 
Blue Lou (Sampson) 
Christopher Columbus (Berry) 
(Brunswick 02190—2s. 6d.). 
Fletcher erson (piano) probably 
with “ Buster ” nt tases (clarinet and alto) ; 


G. Carey (sax ; Elmer W: 

“ Choo ” Berry lens ; Richard Vance, 

Joe Thomas, Roy Eldridge (trumpets) ; 

F. mage Ed. Cuffee (trombones) ; Bob 
Fro eg 3; J. Kirby (bass) ; S. 

Catlett ( 


* * * 


Bob Howard and His Orchestra (Am.) 
You hit the spot (Gordon and Revel) (v) 
Whose big baby are you? (McHugh and 
Koehler) (v) 
(Brunswick 02158—2s. 6d.). 

Garbo green Lege os iy (v) 

Much too much (Cahn and Chaplin) (v) 
(Brunswick 02191—2s. 6d.). 

Art Shaw (alto and clarinet), “ Babe” 

Rusin (tenor), B. (trumpet), 


F, (piano), ve Barbour 
(guitar), “ Pete” Peterson (bass), Stan 
King (drums). Vocalist : Bob Howard. 


Wake up and sing (Friend and others) (v) 
(Brunswick 02192—2s. 6d.). 
Paul Ricci (sax and clarinet), 
( eon! Al Philburn = (trombone), 
—s (piano), D. Barbour (guitar), 
e” Peterson (bass), Stan King 
(drums). Vocalist: Bob Howard. 
* * * 


Hudson-de Lange Orchestra (Am.) 
Eight bars in search of a melody (Hudson) 
Tormented (Hudson) (v by Ruth Gaylor) 

(Brunswick 02199—2s. 6d.). 
E. de Lange and Will Hudson (direct- 
ing) with Geo. Bohn, Ted Duane, Hugh 
Hibbert, Pete Brendel (saxes and clar- 
inets) ; James O* 


Connell, Steven Lipkin, 
- Hollenbeck (trumpets) ; Ed. Kolyer 


(trombone) ; Mark ane (piano) ; 
Clifford Rausch (guitar) § 1 Ed. Goldberg 
(bass) ; Ed. O’Hara (drums). 

* * * 
Wingy Mannone and His Orch. (Am.) 

Goody-Goody (Mercer and Malneck) (v by 

Wingy Mannone) 
OV man, Mose (Armstrong) (v) 
(Brunswick 02196—2s. 6d.). 

Wingy Mannone (trumpet) with Joe 
Marsala (clarinet), Ed. Miller (tenor), 
Ward Silloway (trombone), Gill eo 
(piano), Hilton Lamare (guitar), Bob 
Haggard (bass), Ray Beauduc (drums). 

* * * 
“Red” McKenzie and His Rhythm 

Kings (Am.) 

I’m building up to an awful letdown (Astaire 
and Mercer) (v) 
(Brunswick 02167—2s. 6d.). 

Sing an old-fashioned song (Ahlert and 
Young) (v) 
(Brunswick 02181—gs. 6d.). 

“ Babe” Rusin (sax), Berigan (trum- 
pet), Signorelli (piano), Harold Seador 
(guitar), Ward Lay (bass), Stan King 
(drums). 

I don’t know your name (Caeser, Lerner and 

Marks) (v) 
(Brunswick 02181—2s. 6d.). 

Paul Ricci (sax), Be (trumpet), Al 
Philburn (trombone), relli (piano), 
Carmen Mastren (guitar), Sid Weiss 
(bass), Stam King (drums). Vocalist: 
“Red” McKenzie. 

* * * 


Stuff ” Smith’s Onyx Club Boys (Am.) 

I’se a muggin’ (Smith) 

(Brunswick 02182—2s. 6d.). 

Stuff ” Smith (violin and vocalist) with 
Elliott Jones (trumpet), Leonard Smith 
(piano), Bob Bennett (guitar), Mack 
Walker (bass), John Washington (drums). 


DECCA 


Mound City Blue Blowers (Am.) 
Wah-hoo (Friend) (v by Billy Wilson) 
I’m gonna clap my hands (Riley and Farley) 
(v by Billy Wilson) 
(Decca F5949—1s. 6d.). 

Saddle your blues to a wild mustang (Haid, 
Whiting and Bernier) (v by Billy 
Wilson) 


You hit tg (Gordon and Revel) (v by 


(Decca F Fae 6d.). 

Forest Crawford (sax), Sterling Boze 
(trumpet), Dave Barbour (guitar), Marty 
Stulmaker (bass), Dave we (drum), 
and “ Red” McKenzie (blue-blower). 

: * * * 


Louis Prima and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Sweet Sue (Harris and Young) (v) 

I love oan truly (Bond) (v “) 

(Decca F5911—1s. 6d.). 

Louis Prima (trumpet and vocalist) with 
Charles Rus (clarinet), Frank Pinero 
(piano), Garrett MacAdama (guitar), Jack 
Ryan (bass). 


H.M.V. 


“Fats” Waller and His Rhythm 
(Am. N.) 
Tve got fingers crossed (Koehler and 
ae ) (v by “ Fats ” Waller) 
(H.M.V. BD5052—1s. 6d.). 

Fy ap Waller (piano) with Eugene 
Sedric (clarinet and tenor), Hermon 
Autrey (trumpet), Jimmy Smith (guitar), 
John Kirby (bass), “ Yank ” Porter (bass). 


PANACHORD 


Len Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 

If you love me 

(Panachord 25847—I:. ) 
Life begins when you're in love 
(Panachord 25846—1s.). 

“Stew” Pletcher (trumpet), Herb. 
Haymer (tenor), Don McCook (clarinet), 
Dave Barbour (guitar), “ Pete” Peterson 
(bass), M. Purtill (drums), and “ Red” 
Norvo (piano and director). 


PARLOPHONE 


Duke a and His Washingtonians 
(Am. N 
East St. Louis Toodleo-o (Ellington and 
Miley) 
Hop pond (Ellington and Hardwicke) 
(Parlophone R2202—2s. 6d.). 

Duke Ellington (piano) with Otto 
Hardwicke, Rudy Jackson, Harry 
Carney and J. Hodges (saxes) ; Barney 
Bigard (clarinet) ;“ Bubber” Miley, Louis 
Metcalf and A. Whetsol (trumpets) ; 
J. Nanton (trombone) ; Lonnie Johnson 
and Fred Guy (guitars) ; Wellman Braud 
(bass) and “ Sonny”? Greer (drums). 

* * * 


Clarence Williams’s Washboard Band 
(Am. N.) 

Whip me with plenty of love (Williams) 

Worn out Blues (Rogalle) 

(Parlophone R2203—2s. 6d.). 

Possibly Cecil Scott (saxes and clarinet), 
Ed. Allen Sar Willie Smith (piano), 
J. McLin (guitar), Cyrus St. Clair (bass), 
William Williams (washboard). 


* * * 


Santa Paula Serenaders (S.Am.) 

Tiger Rag (La Rocca) 

Santa Paula Si (Rossino) (v) 

(12 in. Parlophone E11301—4s.). 

Dante A. Varela, Alberto Conles, 
Enriques S. Varella, José S. Rossino 
(saxes) ; Carmelo Vanni, Juan C. 
Belossi "etna ; Pablo — (trom- 


(guitar — director). 





” Garcia and His Band (Am.) 

Christopher Columbus ( 

It?s great to be in love again (Kochler) (v) 

(Regal-Zono. MR213—1s. 6d.). 

Louis “ ” Garcia (trumpet) with 
Joe Marsula Visdiaah, Herb. Haymer 
(tenor), M. Samuel (trombone), Adrian 

(piano), Carmen Mastren (guitar), 
Sid Weiss (bass), and drums. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The question of what are and are not dance records is a vexed 
one. Many people who want records actually for dancing object 
either to the inclusion of a vocal chorus or else maintain that most 
of the dance bands recording to-day do not keep to a tempo that 
is conducive to dancing. These particular people are catered for 
by Victor Sylvester and his Orchestra and the piano solos of 
Gerry Moore which Parlophone so consistentiy bring out every 
month and which, to my mind, reduce all dancing to the precise 
and soulless formula taught by the dancing classes—good founda- 
tions for correct conduct in the ball-room, but infinitely dull as 
a means of enjoyment. ; 


There are also a very large section of the record-buying public 
who buy the tunes of the moment played by their favourite band 
simply because they like the tune—it is played for anything but 
dancing—on the radiogram while the housework is being done, 
on the portable during a picnic, or simply to entertain their 
friends when they drop in for a drink or a chat. Now the fact that 
these records are not in strict dance tempo does not matter one 
whit. All that is demanded of them is that they should be either 
pleasant or amusing to listen to. Therefore I propose in future to 
incorporate under the heading of “‘ Miscellaneous ”’ all records of 
popular tunes which are in any way outstanding from the ordinary 
run of “‘ dance music ”’ and to give a brief list of Dance Records 
without comment which achieve a high standard of efficiency and 
which can serve as a guide if you want records for the local tennis 
dance. 


As.an excellent example of the dance record that is not intended 
for dancing let me quote the two new song hits of this month— 
Madame-ah! La Marquise-ah! and the Banana Song. ‘These are 
comedy numbers, pure and simple, and as such have as much 
right to be included in this section as the comic records of, say, 
Gracie Fields or Leslie Holmes. 


Madame-ah! La Marquise-ah! is a re-hash of the old story of 
* this is the cat that killed the rat .. .”’ and came this time from 
France, which accounts for the “ ah ” in the title. The translator 
obviously was puzzled as to how he would ever get English band 
boys to get that final ““e”’ in “‘ Madame” and “ Marquise,” 
and get it he must or the words simply wouldn’t fit the tune, so 
apparently he hit on the idea of those ‘‘ ah’s,”’ with the somewhat 
unhappy result that in some cases the poor dear is called ‘‘ Madame 
a la Marquise” ! Never mind, he has made as good a job of it as 
anyone could, I daresay, and the story of disaster which awaits 
the lady when she telephones for news after being away a fort- 
night loses little of its piquancy by such a free translation. 

There are recordings by The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
(Columbia FB1425), Joe Loss and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
BD5080), Sidney Lipton and His Orchestra (Decca F5990), 
and Billy Cotton and His Band (Regal-Zono MR2120) all 
coupled with J like Bananas because they have no bones, and all with 
very little to choose between them ; I think perhaps the H.M.V. 
is, on the whole; just a little better on the production side. 


The banana song is also featured by those amusing young men 
The Original Hoosier Hot Shots (Rex 8797) and they get 
more riotous fun out of this and Wah-Hoo than you might think 
possible. 

Wah-Hoo also gives Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick 02188) an opportunity for some bright playing and 
singing, and The Rocky Mountaineers make a good job of it, 
too. The coupling on Columbia FB1424 is Blazin’ the Trail, 
another of those cowboy songs of which neither the English nor 
the American public seems to tire. 


Ray Noble and His Orchestra have also recorded Blazin’ 
the Trail (H.M.V. BD5072) and a grand job they make of it with 
Al Bowlly showing how well he can sing. The backing is of 
Where am I? a number that looks like being one of the hits of the 
summer. 


Bob Mallin couples Blazin’ the Trail (Decca F5991) with We'll 
rest at the end of the Trail which Bing Crosby sang with Twilight 
on the Trail on Brunswick 02217 (issued last month). This is, 
incidentally, one of Bing’s more delightful efforts. And Len 
Bermon sings Blazin’ the Trail on Parlophone F494, but I imagine 
that Jt’s no Fun will prove the attraction here. 

But of all the “ hill-billy-cowboy ” records I liked best the 
quiet, soothing singing of The Hill Billies in Blazin’ the Trail, 
Twilight on the Trail, We'll rest at the end of the Trail, and Carry m 
back to the Lone Prairie (Regal-Zono MR2112-3). 

Light Songs 

There are so many good records of light songs this month that 
it is extremely difficult to know where to start. I think, after due 
consideration, that Turner Layton wins first prize for the record 
of the month in this class with Dirty Face and My S.O.S. for You 
—this latter he sings in Ambrose’s film “Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music ”—(Columbia FB1421), although his record of A Waltz 
was Born in Vienna and It’s great to be in love again (FB1423) is 
almost as good, while Greta Keller has made one of the best 
records of her career in These Foolish Things and Lights Out (Decca 
F5987). 

I am extremely gratified that These Foolish Things has turned 
out so well if only because it justifies my own opinion. When 
Miss Keller was over here on her last visit she did me the honour 
of consulting me about the numbers she should record for Decca. 
I said that in my humble opinion These Foolish Things was the 
ideal song for her, but the powers that govern these things at 
Decca decreed otherwise and it was not until Miss Keller was 
back in Germany and making a great success with this number 
and Lights Out at the Scala in Berlin, that Decca changed their 
mind and Miss Keller made the record in Germany with Arthur 
Young, who happened to be there at the same time, providing 
the arrangement and playing the piano himself. The result is the 
best of all the records of These Foolish Things and a general feeling 
of justifiable pride in all concerned ! 

Gracie Fields is a close runner-up for top honours with The 
Glory of Love and Poor little Angeline (Rex 8786), a coupling also 
favoured by Danny Malone, who makes a welcome return to 
recording on Decca F5988. ‘‘ Our Gracie ”’ is also sentimental 
in Sweetheart let’s grow old together and She came from Alsace 
Lorraine (8806). 

Hutch is, as usual, romantic and superlative in Where am I? 
and All my Life (Parlophone F493). All my Life comes from an 
unpretentious little film called ‘‘ Laughing Irish Eyes ”’ featuring 
Phil Regan, and on Brunswick 92227 you can hear him sing the 
song himself coupled with the title song, Laughing Irish Eyes—an 
entirely pleasing record. 

Turner Layton and Sam Browne both sing Lost, one on 
Columbia FB1422 and the other on H.M.V. BDg51. Layton 
elects to sing Lost in quick tempo and, rather surprisingly, it is 
much better that way—but this must be his lucky month: six 
titles, and all of them good. The sixth one is Sweetheart, let’s grow 
old together. Sam Browne couples Lost with A Melody from the Sky, 
a song which is also sung well by Kitty Masters (Regal-Zono 
MRarro) and, in the American “torch” style by Frances 
Langford (Brunswick 02216). 

Kitty Masters will please her admirers with Where Yorkshire 
and Lancashire meet which is on the other side of MRa110, and for 
two completely sentimental numbers let me commend to you 
Sweetheart, let’s grow old together and When the Swallows nest again 
(MRa2127). 

An interesting contrast in styles is provided by Frances Day 
and Dinah Miller both singing J’m a Fool for Loving You (H.M.V. 
BD353 and Parlophone F496) ; my own preference is for the 
Parlophone, but I should get the H.M.V. anyway for Miss Day’s 
rendering of You have that extra something, which is quite char- 
acteristic, while Dinah Miller only repeats what she has done on 
the other side in Lost my Rhythm, Lost my Music, Lost my Man. 
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Sally Lunn is described as a ‘“‘ comedienne” on the label of 
Regal-Zono MRaiog, but there is nothing comic about her 
singing of Queen of Hearts and My first love song, unless it bg her 
rather obvious attempt to imitate Gracie Field’s vocal fireworks. 

Jan Kiepura’s long awaited Hollywood film “‘ Give us this 
Night ” has been given almost unanimously deprecatory notices, 
but I enjoyed it and thought Kiepura acted well and that Gladys 
Swarthout looked beautiful and sang magnificently. Kiepura is 
always liable to bellow, but in his more restrained moments it is 
possible to remember that he has a lovely voice despite his 
tendency to misuse it. It is therefore disappointing that his record 
of Sweet Melody of Night and I mean to say I love You (Parlophone 
Odeon RO20310) should be marred by diction that prevents one 
from hearing almost all of the words and by an orchestra that 
fights to drown him by its enthusiasm. 

Webster Booth sings Sweet Melody of Night and My love and I, 
also from the film, on H.M.V. B8442, and I daresay all but the 
most ardent Kiepura fans will prefer this version. 

I see from advance lists that Bing Crosby has recorded Robins 
and Roses and Would You (Brunswick 02223) which ought to be a 
popular coupling, and that Jessie Matthews sings four songs 
from her new film “‘ It’s Love Again ”’ which has been shown in 
the United States before we have been given the opportunity of 
seeing it here—a comparatively unusual state of affairs and one 
which has resulted in our getting American recordings of Slipping 
through my Fingers as soon as the home-brewed ones are on sale. 
Miss Matthews sings Jt’s Love Again and Tony’s in Town on Decca 
F5982 and Slipping through my Fingers and Got to dance my Way to 
Heaven on F 5983. 

I nearly let Love go Slipping through my Fingers, to give it its full 
title, is a tune that at first hearing impresses one as being typically 
English and rather cumbersome. It does seem rather an unwieldly 
phrase to manceuvre, doesn’t it ? But you will find after several 
hearings that there is something about it which gets you—which 
sets you humming and which makes you remember it twenty 
times during the day. I don’t think it would ever aspire—or 
descend, according to the way you look at it—to being a good 
dance tune, but as another little love song of the moment played 
by your favourite dance band and/or sung by your favourite 
crooner, it is good value. 

You can hear it on Decca F5984 by Lew Stone and His Band, 
on H.M.V. BD5078 by Eddie Duchin and His Orchestra, on 
Brunswick 02229 by Hal Kemp and His Orchestra, and on 
Regal-Zono MRa2121 by Billy Cotton and His Band. Got to 
Dance my Way to Heaven forms the coupling for the Brunswick and 
Regal-Zono, Robins and Roses played by Tommy Dorsey and 
His Orchestra is on the H.M.V., and Jt’s Love again on the Decca. 
I like the Decca best of the bunch, but the H.M.V. is an extremely 
strong coupling and Billy Cotton makes a record that is pleasant 
to listen to. 


Selections and Medleys 


‘* It’s Love Again ”’ is a Gaumont British film and so one would 
expect Louis Levy and His Gaumont British Symphony 
to have recorded the music. You will find a selection on Columbia 
FB1429 with Janet Lind as the vocalist—a young lady who has 
a good deal more claim to the title of ‘‘ personality girl” than 
some of the people who style themselves in this way. I am glad 
she is at last coming into her own, for I have known of her work 
for some time and wondered why some band leader hadn’t 
snapped her up. You can also hear her in a “ Limelight ”’ selection 
played by the Symphony on H.M.V. BD354, with, I think, 
Robert Ashley also lending his voice to the proceedings. 

Sydney Kyte and His Band also offer Ji’s Love Again on 
Decca F5980 together with selections from “‘ Queen of Hearts ” 
and on F5957 from “‘ Rise ’n Shine ” and “‘ Stars over Broadway.” 
This is the band that holds the record for one booking at an hotel 
in London—they have been at the Piccadilly for five years, and 
now they are about to start, as so many bands do these days, on 
a Variety tour. Good luck to them ; -Piccadilly patrons will miss 
them. 
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The “‘ Follow the Fleet ” music still seems to be in demand, and 
The Casani Club Orchestra brought out a selection in the last 
Rex list (Rex 8788) which, although a bit late in the day is well 
worth hearing. ‘‘ Queen of Hearts ” turns up again on Parlophone 
F495 where Patricia Rossborough lets her twinkling fingers 
run through the tunes from this film and from ‘ Broadway 
Hostess.” Fred Stein devotes himself to songs which Jan Kiepura 
has sung in his films in a medley called Jan Kiepura Film Melodies 
(Parlophone F491), while The Gypsy Accordeon Band go back 
to such early talkie classics as The Wedding of the Painted Doll and 
Singing in the Rain in their Film Hit Memories (No. 1) (Regal-Zono 
MR2107). 

I thought Geraldo’s Rumbaland (Columbia FB1419) was rather 
a disappointing affair—muddled and with somewhat jerky breaks 
between the tunes. Not up to his usual brilliant standard. 
Baldwin and Howard, too, in Piano-Time Melodies (No. 1) just 
bang away with little regard for either their pianos or your ears 
(Columbia FB1417). It is with relief that one turns to Charlie 
Kunz’s Piano Medleys (Nos. R17 and 18) (Rex 8796 and 8808) 
which are as usual, quietly played in his quite inimitable style. 

The Debroy Somers Band with various singers titled simply 
** Chorus ” on the label, give a new lease of life to many old 
favourites in Theatre Memories (No. 1), The Gaiety. Debroy 
Somers himself introduces the tunes and gives a brief account of 
the various plays from which the music comes—such as the cast 
and length of run, and so on (Columbia DX 738, 12 in.). 

There seem to be a good many new series starting this month 
one way and another ; I suppose it’s up to you how long they all 
goon. — 

Reginald Foort takes us to another equally famous theatre in 
his Medley of Daly’s Favourites (H.M.V. BD352), Reginald Dixon 
continues his Dixon Hits series (Rex 8795), and Harry Croudson 
plays the fifth of his Six Hit Medleys (Regal-Zono MRa2118). All 
good value for money if you like the cinema organ in the hot 
weather. 

The Keyboarders are extremely energetic in a Spanish Quick 
Step Medley and a Military Fox Trot Medley (H.M.V. BD5073) and 
Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band play all the Blackpool tunes of 
the season in ‘‘ On with the Show ” (Rex 8792). 

Something for almost everyone in that section. 


Light Orchestras 


There are some good light orchestral records this month, 
notably The Vienna Salon Orchestra playing Lehar’s Count 
of Luxembourg Waltz and a waltz medley of Kalman’s “ Gypsy 
Princess ’’ music—always one of my favourites (Regal-Zono 
MR2084). 

Johnny Heykens cannot be accused of resting on his laurels, in 
fact he is becoming quite prolific and this month you can hear his 
Columbine’s Rendezvous played by Marek Weber and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B8447) ‘backed by Reginald King’s Song of 
Paradise. I still feel that half a crown is a little excessive for these 
trifles when one can have the work of such people as Ray Noble 
or Carroll Gibbons for one and sixpence. 

Otto Dobrindt and His Piano Symphonists bring a new 
style in continental playing to Rouge et Noir and a sprightly 
intermezzo called Will o’ the Wisp (Parlophone F492) and The 
Robert Renard Dance Orchestra continue to give us spirited 
if not exactly “‘ hot ” records of continental dance music. On 
Parlophone F498 they play Naughty Nanette and a pasodoble called 
Castanets, written by two gentlemen glorying in the names of 
Schiitze and Zitwewitz ! 

Alter’s Manhattan Serenade and Manhattan Moonlight look like 
entering the popular class along with Samum and others of that 
breed, and The Orchestre Raymonde (Columbia DB1647) are 
wise to add another recording to those already available. 

Edith Lorand and Her Viennese Orchestra resort to even 
more certain winners—Fibich’s Poem and Londonderry Air (Parlo- 
phone R2221) and Miss Lorand’s violin will almost drag tears 
from your eyes in the lovely traditional Irish air. The Orchestra 
Mascotte, always superb in waltzes, play a potpourri of Robrecht’s 
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music called Ballroom Memories (Parlophone R2222) while George 
er and His Orchestra play a tango, Nora, by Boulanger 
himself, and another entitled Love’s Loneliness (Parlophone R2220). 
If you are an admirer of accordeon virtuosity listen to Viljo 
Vesterinen playing Black and White and Woodland Flowers 
(Parlophone F497). For something simpler hear The London 
Piano Accordeon Band directed by George Scott-Wood in 
A Waltz was born in Vienna, Au Revoir, I have lost my Heart in Budapest, 
and Calling me Home—with what a vocalist !—(Regal-Zono 
MRa116-7), and Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band with Fred 
Douglas and Jack Hodges as vocalists in Riding the Range in the 
Sky and In a Gypsy Caravan (Rex 8793). 


Light Comedy 


Next for some records that are meant to make us laugh—or at 
least smile. Nelson Keys and Ivy St. Helier made a brilliant 
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hands; they just felt like “swinging” and persuaded the 
recording angel to make a record of their exuberance with the 
happy result that you can hear for yourself. It is so good that one 
wishes that all concerned could be persuaded to do this sort of 
thing more often despite an established popularity in sweeter 
styles. The backing—which I imagine was a somewhat difficult 
problem for Columbia—is of You are my lucky star played by 
Heinz Sandauer and His Melody Boys. I am afraid I haven't 
the pleasure of Mr. Sandauer’s acquaintance, but he and the boys 
make a merry jingle and wé can forgive their shortcomings for 
the pleasure the other side gives us. 


Then there are those young fellows known as The Music 
Makers from the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra who obviously go to 
great trouble to get really good arrangements of the tunes they 
play and in Would You and A Waltz was Born in Vienna (Columbia 
FB1426) this trouble is amply repaid by a really attractive record 


record last month of their imitation of 
famous actors and actresses which they 
do in “Spread it Abroad.” It is 
called Our Friends the Stars and is on 
H.M.V. B8441. Ivy St. Helier as 
Yvonne Arnaud is, as you can well 
imagine, simply superb. 


An extremely clever record is by 
Molly Picon on H.M.V B8453, but 
as it is excessively American both in 
style and language I am not sure that 
English people will like it—whether 
they will have the patience to listen 
attentively to every phrase. If you do 
take the trouble to listen, however, 
you will find that you have two per- 
fect pictures unfolded to you, one of a 
day in the life of a working-girl (Busy, 
Busy) and the other of the people 
among whom she lives in her brief 
sleeping hours (The Song of the Tene- 
ment). The skill of this record lies in 
the brilliance of the writing and the 
sheer speed of the delivery—a really 
remarkable performance. 


Almost as difficult to understand is 
the dialect of Stam and Jan, the 
Devonshire rustics who talk of this 
and that on Decca F5972 in a charm- 
ing if somewhat unintelligible manner. 
Perhaps you will prefer the more 
direct humour of The Corona Babes 
in The Paradise Alley Kids Outing (Rex 
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DANCE RECORDS 


jimmy Dorsey’s Orchestra playing 
Robins and Roses and Is it true what 
they say about Dixie? 
02226.) 

Dolly Dawn’s Dawn Patrol playing 
Robins and Roses and I'll stand by. 
(Regal-Zono MR2124.) 

Jack Harris’s Band playing Darling 
You and Rise ’N Shine. (Decca 
F5973-) 

Maurice Winnick’s Orchestra play- 
ing Poor Little Angeline and Please 
Beliewe Me. (Parlophone F499.) 

Jay Wilbur’s Band playing /’m nuts 
about screwy music and Every Minute of 
the Hour. (Rex 8790.) 

Dick Robertson’s Orchestra playing 
Lost and Lovely Lady. (Decca F'5976.) 

Rudy Vallee’s Connecticut Yankees 
playing Js it true what they say about 
Dixie ? and Guy Lombardo’s Royal 
Canadians _ playing Dreamtime. 
. (H.M.V. BD5081.) 

Ambrose’s Orchestra playing /’m all 
in and Lost my Rhythm, lost my Man 
from his film “ Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music” and featuring Evelyn Dall. 
(Decca F5993-) 

Joe Less’s Orchestra playing Cuban 
Pete and At the close of the long, long 
day. (H.M.V. BD5079.) 

Leo Reisman’s Orchestra playing 


(Brunswick 


¢ 


—a record of tunes that intrinsically 
are not worth hearing twice, but when 
treated as well as this they become 
worth a permanent home in your 
library. 

Roy Fox and His Orchestra also 
play Would You well, and Denny 
Dennis’s singing is most agreeable 
(H.M.V. BD5076). 

Mantovani and His Tipica Or- 
chestra in Cuban Pete, rumba, and 
Havana Heaven, tango (Columbia 
FB1420) show that the younger 
generation of band leaders have some 
new ideas that make attractive 
listening, and Mario Lorenzi and 
His Rhythmics certainly claim no 
more than is their due in a medley 
called We've got Rhythm (Columbia 
FB1418). The technical ability of 
Lorenzi’s harping and the beauty of 
tone it adds to the band must be heard 
to be believed. 

“Fats ” Waller and His Rhythm 
in Cabin in the Sky and All my Lif. 
(H.M.V. BDs5077) is another record 
to please the discriminating, and 
although Edgar Jackson has con- 
signed it to the none too tender mercies 
of “ Agnes,” I am sure that many of 
you will agree with me that this, and 
other records by this imperturbable 
negro, are of the quality that lasts. 


8799). After all the alliance of child- 
ren and cockney is one that many 


1 for loving you. 
people find irresistible. fool for loving you 





A Waltz was born in Vienna and 


Pma 
(Brunswick 02228.) 





somewhat boring with their sickly and 





Jack Payne and His Band have 
a jolly record in the Rex list (8800) 
to remind us that they are back again after their South 
African tour. Both tunes are from Jack’s fiim “‘ Sunshine Ahead ” 
and they are a cheery enough shillingsworth for anybody. 


Lightning, and a little Thunder 


This group of records is for those of you who like something out 
of the ordinary—whether it be a dance record, harmonicas, or 
even harps. All these records are “ different,” and I commend 
them to your notice if you like slick performances by people who 
have a flair for “ bringing it off.” 


The first record illustrates exactly what I mean by this flair. It 
is of and Her Swingers in Swing, Mister Charlie 
(Columbia FB1415). Now this record was made at a session 
when Hildegarde and Carroll Gibbons and the members of 
his band known as the Boy Friends had a few moments on their 


| Usually I find Hawaiian records 


rather gushing twangings, but on 
Regal-Zono MR2108 is George 
Elliott’s Hawaiian Novelty Quartet 
playing A Melody from the Sky and Lost which really is a novelty 
quartet with plenty of ideas and the skill to put them into being. 
The same applies to Carl Freed’s Harmonic Swing En- 
semble in Spring Tonic and Ridin’ the Reeds (Columbia FB1414). 

All these are records to be heard before buying. 

Of Billy Mayerl there is little to say except that Orange 
Blossom shows him at his light-fingered best and Limehouse Blues 
at his worst (Columbia FB1416). 


Rex 

Owing to the alteration in policy during the summer 
months of the Rex people who are now bringing out records 
every three weeks instead of monthly, the July issue has 
been received too late for detailed review ; it must suffice to 
say that the list maintains the usual high standard of popular 
entertainment. M.E.C. 
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MUSIC-HALL STARS 


SOME ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS 


OF INTEREST 


by SIDNEY W. ANDERSON 


OME time ago I chanced to 

pick up that intriguing book 
by H. Chance Newton, Idols of 
the “ Halls ” (Heath Cranton, 
12s. 6d.). This subject had al- 
ways fascinated me, and I deter- 
mined to scour the record catalogues in an attempt to recapture, 
via the gramophone, the spirit of the music-hall. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Greaves’s article on ‘“‘ The Art of the Music-Hall ” appeared 
soon afterwards, while I was forming the nucleus of my small 
collection. It struck me that recently-made records received but 
scant attention, and I conceived the idea of building up a 
programme to demonstrate the progress of the music-hall from 
the ’nineties down to 1935, using electrical recordings only. 

I decided to dispense with impersonation or impressions: this 
debarred me from using some of the “ Music-Hall” records 
which Regal-Zono and Parlophone issue, but I wanted to keep 
the programme entirely authentic. 

The programme which I finally evolved lasted about three 
hours, and won the approval of some who knew the music-hall 
well thirty years ago. 

After a brisk overture we welcomed our first star, dear old 
Charles Coborn. He set the ball rolling by singing Two Lovely 
Black Eyes right lustily, and as encore gave us his greatest success, 
The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo. Charlie, who was 
making records in the very early days, was persuaded to couple 
these two on one record which Columbia issued in 1928 (5665). 

Next came Harry Tate and Company in what some think is 
the best sketch he ever did—Motoring. This can be obtained on 
Columbia, but I used the 10-inch version issued on Regal-Zono 
MR1154, which proved to be marvellous value for 1s. The sketch 
bears repetition well, as there are many points of humour which 
are apt to be missed on a first hearing. 

One of the gentler sex, Miss Vesta Victoria, then obliged by 
singing to us some of her old successes, such as Waiting at the Church, 
Now I Have to Call Him Father, &c., with the hearty support in the 
chorus encores of the Jolly Old Fellows. Regal-Zono MR414. 


The next record I regard as one of the finest in the collection— 
the famous male impersonator, Miss Ella Shields in her equally 
famous rage of Edwardian days, Burlington Bertie. The celebrated 
drawl is reproduced to the life, and the accompaniment and 
recording deserve a special word of praise. This number is sure 
to raise cries of ‘‘ encore ” and they can be met by putting on the 
reverse side of the record, The Army, which is, if anything, even 
better than its more famous companion. These two songs reveal 
Miss Shields to be every inch an artist: all the points are well 
and truly made, and the manner in which the record has caught 
the atmosphere of the period is amazing—one gets the impression 
“0 ne singer has enjoyed every minute of making it. Decca 
"5228, 

One more artist came on before we reached the War years— 
the quaint Australian comedian, Albert Whelan, on Decca 
F 2697. The record opens with his famous whistling solo (I believe 
itis The Jolly Fellows, by Vollstedt), continuing with that amusing 
monologue The Three Trees. Mr. Whelan then requests us to turn 
the record over and rewards our labours with The Preacher and 
the Bear, a relative of the Hill-Billy family. After requesting the 
return of his hat, coat and gloves in the manner all who have seen 
him will know, he strolls off whistling The Jolly Fellows again. 

At this point refreshments were indicated, and the air was full 
of reminiscences which the reappearance of the old songs and 


VESTA VICTORIA 


sketches had aroused. At a lull in the conversation I brought back 
the spirit of the War years by introducing those hearty cam- 
paigners The Roosters in their Y.M.C.A. Canteen Concert on 
Regal-Zono Gg9369. There was much laughter at this record, 
which is a riot of fun from start to finish, the sound of Lights Out 
bringing the proceedings to a close after the Padre has reminded 
the Tommies that “ you have a busy day before you to-morrow.” 


After this we welcomed Miss Clarice Mayne, who gave us a 
generous selection of her most famous “ hits ” on H.M.V. C2331, 
Put on Your Ta-ta Little Girlie, Cosy Corner, Broken Doll, Good Little 
Girl, and others, carrying us through many years. By now we had 
reached the days of ‘‘ wireless.” The first entertainer to broadcast 
was (and is) a pillar of the latter-day music-hall, and had to have 
a place of honour in this part of the programme. Accordingly, we 
had two or three songs from Norman Long. He has made many 
records, all of them good, and I will leave you to make your choice. 
He is possibly at his best in Cockney studies. 

After these songs we came to an example of the Music-Hall 
Sketch—modern style. The famous cross-talk comedians,Clapham 
and Dwyer kept the company laughing in Cooking the Dinner on 
Col. FB1155. Other titles are available, but this sample proved 
a great success. 

If my memory serves me faithfully, it was in 1927 that two 
artists whose turn was to become famous on the “* boards ” made 
their début “on the air”? by broadcasting a few songs and a 
musical news-bulletin every night for a week. They wrote their 
own material, and two of their first songs became instant “ hits.” 
The artists were Flotsam and Jetsam and the songs Little Joan 
and Maud Marie. When a record containing both these songs 
(Col. 4680) was put on, cries of delight and prolonged applause 
came from my audience. Jetsam’s famous laugh, “‘ right down 
into his boots,” as one of the ladies present described it, can be 
heard at the end of Little Joan. 

Next came a turn which needed no introduction—Stanley 
Holloway in Old Sam with ’Alt! Who Goes Theer ? on the reverse. 
Col. DX168. 

A typical Gracie Fields act for 3s. ! This sounds fantastic, but 
Gracie in the Theatre has been re-issued, with a few skilful cuts, on 
Regal-Zono MR1878-80 (three records), and these were my next 
offerings. The atmosphere of the theatre came over perfectly, for, 
as most of my readers probably know, this is the recording which 
was made by H.M.V. during the actual performance at the 
Holborn Empire on October 11th, 1933. We heard nine songs, 
together with applause, encores and even the final speech before 
the curtain, and marvelled afresh at the versatility of this artist 
as she followed an exquisitely finished performance of The Punch 
and Judy Show with the wildly mad burlesque on A May Morning. 
I remember that when this recording was originally issued on 
H.M.V. the Editor remarked that he knew of no better gift for 
friends abroad who loved the London Music-Hall, so faithfully 
was its atmosphere conveyed by the applause, &c. 

To end, I produced a surprise item par excellence, the recently- 
issued records of the Royal Command Variety Performance 
of 1935 (H.M.V. C2795 and 2796). These now possess, alas! an 
historic interest which is somewhat poignant, but no collection of 
music-hall records would be complete without them. They gave 
us a quick “ flash-back ”’ over the years we had covered in the 
course of the programme, and we could imagine that all the 
artists we had heard were gathered on the stage to join in the 
singing of the National Anthem which concluded our evening at 
the theatre. 
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Technical Talk 


WHAT IS THIS HIGH FIDELITY ?—VIII 


by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 37, Fune) 





fier general tone of these articles so far has seemed to many 
readers to be decidedly pessimistic in regard to the chances 
of obtaining a much closer approximation to realistic reproduction. 
Perhaps that was inevitable from the start, since my main 
object was to analyse some of the difficulties that have still to 
be faced, and to point out that until some means are found of 
overcoming or circumventing them, the developments that have 
taken place during the past decade are denied their full value. 

Most of the claims to “ high fidelity” reproduction that one 
comes across are undoubtedly either imaginary or premature. 
But it would be sheer folly to conclude, as some good folk are 
apt to do, that the developments have not been worth while. 
They have, on the contrary, been very real and valuable ; so 
much so, indeed, that their very success has brought into pro- 
minence these further problems. 

I want to emphasize this point most particularly at this stage 
of the discussion because at the moment the disadvantages of 
extending the high note response of our reproducing apparatus 
may in many cases far outweigh the advantages. Yesterday, 
except near the Channel where morse interference was a con- 
tinuous nightmare, it mattered little whether one lived within 
30 or 100 miles of a broadcasting 
station. So long as our micro- 
phones and our loudspeakers 
were ineffective for high notes, 
an extended range in the treble 
either in transmission or in 
reception was of no real value, 
and problems of interference 
mattered little. Now, we are 
up against a more fundamental 
difficulty. Given suitable con- 
ditions, the whole of the audible 
frequency spectrum can _ be 
reproduced. It is the reception 
conditions that cramp our style, 
not our imperfect apparatus ; 
and those conditions make real- 
istic reception well-nigh im- 
possible unless one lives within 
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in a direction at right-angles to the plane of the aerial. It may 
be, however, that someone will discover a system of anti-phasing 
which will do the trick for us in a relatively simple way. ‘So 
far the problem has been beyond my poor wits. 

Another possibility that came into some prominence a few 
years ago was the Stenode principle of avoiding interference 
by the use of a highly selective tuner and then restoring high 
notes by tone-correction. But it was not long before Colebrook 
demonstrated, both theoretically and practically, that only one 
of two types of interference could be avoided in this way ; the 
second type, which is the result of interaction between the 
wanted carrier and the unwanted carrier or side-bands, still 
persists. The Stenode idea, then, is only a partial solution of 
the problem, but provided it is coupled with a very sharply- 
tuned filter to cut out the heterodyne whistle caused by inter- 
ference between the two carriers, it can be a reasonably satisfactory 
one. Commercial applications of the idea, however, have not been 
successful so far, partly because the selectivity and therefore the 
amount of tone-correction required has varied with the wave- 
length of the transmission, and partly because the high degree of 
selectivity required has hitherto only been readily achieved in 

a superheterodyne circuit and 
N there the difficulty has been io 
{ keep the frequency of thie 
oscillator valve sufficiently 
stable. I believe, however, 
that both these disabilities 
could be removed by the 
development of Colebrook’s 
buffer triode H.F. amplifier. 

Another possibility, using a 
superhet. circuit, has been in 
my mind for some time and 
I have actually got together 
most of the apparatus neces- 
sary to try it out, though I 
have not yet had sufficient 
opportunity. The idea arose 
out of a discussion I had with 
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CARRIER FREQUENCY 
Normal Resonance 
Curve 


thirty miles or so of the trans- 
mitter. Farther afield, inter- 
station interference may be- 
come quite intolerable if a 
high note response above 5,000 c.p.s. is attempted. 

No one has yet developed a method of avoiding such inter- 
ference without cutting high notes, and it may be that to do 
so would necessitate a change to a different system of trans- 
mission. Thus a single side-band transmission (with carrier 
suppressed) would undoubtedly afford some relief. But that 
would be a revolutionary change which is not likely to be under- 
taken yet awhile. Let us look for a moment, then, at some 
of the possible alternatives. 

For many years now, I myself have used a highly directional 
frame aerial and I have certainly found it of great value. But 
the steadily increasing power of broadcasting stations has made 
this value progressively less. For unfortunately the directional 
sensitivity of a frame aerial is at the minimum signal setting. 
If it had been at maximum one could have set the direction 
to the wanted station and practically suppressed signals from 
stations in all other directions. As it is, one can only suppress 
the signals from those particular stations which happen to lie 


Dr. Robinson nearly three 
years ago, but I fell ill just 
after I had begun to work it 
out. Probably it can be most 
easily understood by reference 
to the two tuning curves shown in the figure. A is the normal 
tuning curve of a highly selective receiver, the centre line repre- 
senting the carrier frequency and the curve on each side the 
relative response to side-band frequencies. Such a tuning curve, 
of course, implies severe attenuation of high notes. Now look at 
curve B. Here the curve is completely asymmetrical and consists 
of an even more selective tuning curve of the normal type with a 
flat-topped curve superimposed on one side of it. It is essential 
that the two should cross, giving the knee at the point X, not 
more than 50 cycles away from the carrier frequency. With sucha 
tuning curve one would, in effect, be receiving the carrier wave 
with one side-band only and the frequency response curve 
would have a flat characteristic down to about 50 cycles and 
a sharp rise below that. This, of course, would not matter, 
and no tone-correction would be necessary. The utility of the 
arrangement would be greatly increased if one could at will 
transfer the flat top to either side of the carrier, so as to receive 
whichever side-band happened to be the more free from inter- 
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ference ; for it is not unusual to find that inter-station interference 
comes from one side-band only. Moreover, if such a system of 
reception became general the allocation of wave-lengths to the 
various European stations might be more suitably arranged. 

I believe that such a form of tuning curve is easily realisable, 
by the use of a piezo-electric crystal ‘‘ gate” in an intermediate 
frequency amplifier, together with intermediate frequency coils, 
arranged in band-pass fashion but with common inductance 
or common capacity coupling instead of mutual inductance 
coupling. The change from common inductance to common 
capacity coupling would have the effect of switching over from 
one side-band to the other, by virtue of the fact that the band- 
pass spread in the two types of coupling is on opposite sides of 
the tuned circuit frequency (which would also be the crystal 
gate frequency). Here, however, I must leave the suggestion 
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for the moment, adding only this: such preliminary tests as I 
have been able to carry out, using a 112 k.c. crystal gate with 
124 k.c. I.F. transformers (though not changing over side- 
bands), have proved entirely satisfactory. 

And here, too, I must leave the question of high-fidelity so 
far as radio is concerned. I might, of course, add something 
about the possibilities of using ultra-short waves to avoid ether 
congestion, but all one could say at present would be purely 
speculative and there may be standing room only even in the 
ultra-short region when television gets going. I hope, however, 
I have said sufficient to show that although interference is a 
hard nut, the chances of designing suitable nut-crackers are not 
altogether hopeless. 

Next month I hope to deal with the possibilities of improved 
record reproduction and to sum up generally. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.— All correspondence that requires an answer 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of THe GRAMOPHONE 
every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including the 
date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Electric Motor Overheating 


273 Q.—My turntable and spindle become heated from my 
electric motor. Is this detrimental to the record ? 
A.—If the heat is generated quickly it is a sure sign that 

something is radically wrong. Give the main bearings, 
the governor bearings and the governor pad a thorough 
lubrication with a good quality light machine oil ; see 
that the governor spindle is properly aligned in its 
bearings (the worm, usually cut on the spindle, should 
work quite freely and not be too deep in mesh with 
the worm wheel on the turntable spindle), otherwise 
this will impose an extra load on the motor which 
in turn will become overheated and perhaps one of 
the windings will eventually burn out. 

On the other hand, most electric motors generate 
some rise in temperature, but so long as the rise does 
not exceed say, 50 deg. F. there is no cause for alarm. 
A temperature rise greater than this would tend to 
warp the records unless they are carefully stored after- 
wards so that there is even surface pressure. 

Free Grid 

274 Q.—I recently purchased a Rothermel-Brush piezo-electric 
pick-up to use in conjunction with my existing receiver. 
My previous pick-up (of the electro-magnetic type) 
worked fairly well with the set but all I get from the 
piezo-receiver combination is a very loud hum. Radio 
is quite all right. Where have I gone wrong ? 


A.—It seems fairly obvious that the volume control on your 
set is part and parcel of the intervalve coupling 
between the low frequency and the power stage. You 
have evidently overlooked the fact that the piezo 
pick-up is a capacitative device which, when connected 
to your set causes a free grid by isolating the bias to 
the L.F. valve. 

The remedy is to shunt the pick-up with a fixed 
resistance of about 250,000 ohms (and still use the 
volume control provided on the receiver) or connect 
a potentiometer of similar value across the pick-up. 
This latter suggestion is probably the better of the two 
since it allows the input to the L.F. amplifier to be 
controlled. This is important in this or similar cases 
since piezo pick-ups have a much higher voltage output 
than the average moving-iron pick-up. 


Inadequate Smoothing 


275 Q.—Some weeks ago I purchased a B.T.H. piezo pick-up 
for my home constructed radiogram. This has a 
straight circuit consisting of an H.F. stage, diode 
detector, L.F. stage and a pentode power stage. It 
operates from A.C. mains. The pick-up is connected 
in the grid circuit of the L.F. valve in the usual way 
and is shunted by a 250,000 ohms potentiometer. The 
pick-up functions perfectly well on loud recordings 
but as soon as the input is increased in order to amplify 
quiet recordings excessive motor-boating takes place, 
rendering it impossible to obtain adequate volume. 
The potentiometer is a common control for radio and 
gramophone. Can you please suggest a cure ? 


In the absence of a circuit diagram of your equipment 
it seems more than likely that the anode and/or grid 
circuit of the L.F. stage is not adequately decoupled 
or that the H.T. smoothing arrangements are not 
effective enough. ‘You may possibly effect a cure by 
taking the H.T. feed to L.F. valve right back to the 
reservoir condenser across the rectifier, smoothing the 
line by a separate L.F. choke (say 50 henries, 10 ma.) 
and an 8 mfd. electrolytic condenser. If the H.T. 
to this stage was originally fed through the speaker 
field then you will be able to use a much higher value 
decoupling resistance in the anode circuit too. See 
also the answer to “ Free Grid” above. Apart from 
these suggestions we could be of more definite help 
if you let us have a complete theoretical diagram 
(with values) of your radiogram. 


(Will other correspondents please note that it would be of considerable 
help to us in diagnosing receiver or amplifier faults if a circuit diagram 
were enclosed with queries.) 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


PICK-UP TESTS 


[In the July 1931 issue, we published an introductory note relating to our pick-up tests in which we set forth reasons for not publishing 
Srequency response curves of pick-ups reviewed. We still adhere to the views we then expressed, and for the benefit of new readers we reprint 


the note below.) 


Introductory Note 


It is generally considered that the ideal pick-up curve should 
show a rising characteristic at both ends of the scale from 250 
cycles to at least 50 cycles in the bass and from 4,500 cycles 
upwards in the treble in order to compensate for the falling 
off in the recording below and above these points. It is, how- 
ever, open to question whether a response of this kind is in 
practice the ideal thing that it is commonly supposed to be. 
The following considerations must also be borne in mind: 

1. The measurement of response is made by means of con- 
stant frequency records where the amplitude of recording is 
considerably greater than on ordinary records. There is a 
good deal of evidence to show that a needle point behaves 
differently in following the grooves in the two types of record. 
In particular, high notes are more easily picked up from the 
ordinary record than from a constant note record. 

2. The measurement does not discriminate between different 
frequencies in the output. A note of a certain frequency is 
supposed to be fed to the pick-up and the output voltage is 
measured. But this voltage 
may largely consist of notes 
of a different frequency alto- 
gether—harmonics or even 
clang tones—and in certain 
circumstances (e.g., if pick- 
up resonances are  pro- 
nounced) surface noise and 
other unwanted effects may 
be responsible for a con- 
siderable proportion of the 
output. © ake 

3. Arising treble response 
due to a mechanical resonance almost invariably implies a 
pronounced surface noise in actual reproduction. 

4. A heavy bass response tends to overload an amplifier 
easily, even though the actual volume of sound produced by the 
loudspeaker seems quite small. 

5. In any case, the ideal response undoubtedly varies with 
room conditions. In a large room with a high roof a relatively 
greater response to very high and very low notes is required 
to achieve the illusion of realism. 

6. The frequency response curve gives very little positive 
information about the behaviour of the pick-up to notes of 
different loudness or to sudden surges (transients). One can 
say this, however, that a frequency response curve which is 
peaky cannot help but mean improper treatment of loudness 
and transient phenomena. 

In the reports certain figures of output at different frequen- 
cies are given. We do not propose to print response curves 
in graphical form since these can be thoroughly misleading, 
not only because the particular scales chosen may be prin- 
cipally responsible in determining the visual impression of 
goodness or badness which the curve happens to convey, but 
also because it gives an appearance of scientific accuracy to a 
series of measurements which at best can only be very rough 
approximations determined by the particular circumstances 
in which the measurements are made (¢.g., the actual readings 
vary with different needles from the same box and with the 
way in which they are inserted into the needle socket). (Burrs 
at the blunt end of a steel needle are responsible for much 
uncertainty.) For these reasons we have hesitated for some 
time before deciding even to give a number of key figures, 


. attack and precision . . splendid...” 


and we ask readers to bear in mind that these figures only 
have a relative significance—there is no absolute validity 
about them, nor can there be at the present stage of develop- 
ment. The surest test for some time to come will be careful 
listening to the quality produced with a good amplifier and 
loudspeaker, and that of course necessarily includes a persona! 
factor. Fortunately, or unfortunately, the personal factor 
seems to be the one of most importance in the general public’s 
judgment of such matters. 


The B.T.H. Minor Pick-up and Volume Control 
Price I7s. 6d. 
Our tests of this comparatively new pick-up show conclusively 
that it is a very likeable component. 


It is neat, it is well constructed, it is inexpensive and above 
all its overall characteristic is smooth and has a satisfactory 
range. 

Not so very long ago the majority of moving-iron pick-ups 
were prone to be peaky especially in the region between 
2,500 and 3,500 cycles. 
When prominent peaks (or 
troughs) occur at such fre- 
quencies the reproduction 
is invariably strident and 
coarse in the treble and 
to add insult to injury one’s 
ears have to tolerate a 
particularly obnoxious type 
of surface noise—intense, 
coarse and very obtrusive. 
Admittedly by using a very 
low value of shunt resistance 
the peaks can be controlled but this is a palliative (when used with 
electro-magnetic pick-ups) that has other and undesirable effects 
on the response. For example, the output at high frequencies is 
attenuated and unless the pick-up has a good normal high 
note response the aural effect of the low value shunt is to produce 
what the romantics call a mellow tone—all middle and bass. 

Pick-ups, however, have improved considerably ; the “‘ alpine” 
type of response is less frequent and what peaks there are in the 
modern pick-up are fairly well distributed and are of smaller 
magnitude. 





Frequency. Voltage Output. 
5,160 05 
4,700 15 
45450 12 
3,900 +2 
3,500 25 
3,015 3 
2,512 2 
2,075 2 
1,788 3 
1,579 3 
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Frequency. Voltage Output. 
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A glance through the table of output voltage measurements 
provides some confirmation of the above comments. Note 
the general smoothness of the response and particularly the 
absence of any peak in the 2,500-3,500 cycle region, or for 
that matter in the 100-260 cycle band. (A marked peak in 
this latter region has almost as deleterious effect on quality, 
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Our new loose-leaf catalogue is an expensive 
publication and is not intended for broadcast 
distribution, We shall be pleased, however, to 
forward a copy to interested readers of ‘The 

on receipt of P.O. for 1/6, 
which sum will entitle you to new technical 
data sheets which will be published from time 
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your needle. 
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Rothermel House, 


Whether for Public Address equipment, Relay or Amateur 
Transmitter use the Rothermel-Brush D104 piezo-electric 
microphone is certainly the most popular general purpose 
high-grade instrument available. 
current or polarizing voltage and because of its high- 
impedance it may be connected directly to the input grid 
without the use of transformers. The frequency response 
up to 8,000 cycles is superior to instruments of the carbon 
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view points of clarity 
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piezo-electric micro- 
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since many moving-coil speakers—and baffles—possess resonances 
of similar frequency and the combination not only conveys a 
sense of oppression but also tends to prolong the reverberation 
period which is superimposed on notes of higher frequency, 
thereby masking them and destroying definition.) 

Although the mean output of this pick-up is not so great as 
with some types (e.g., the B.T.H. Piezo pick-up) it extracts 
sufficient energy from an average recording to load a two-stage 
high gain amplifier of the sort that one finds in the majority 
of commercial radio sets. Actually during our playing tests 
we used the H.M.V. 425 (reviewed in this issue) and the Marconi- 
phone 209 receivers with very good results in both cases. Other 
tesis were carried out with the pick-up connected to our office 
(three stage) amplifier. The result was quite impressive for a 
pick-up of this type and price ; there were no excessively rough 
patches and the attack and precision were splendid. The use 
of Burmese Colour or Universal needles in the pick-up had the 
eflect of reducing the output a little but they also produced 
a more suave tone. 

We are not particularly enamoured with the idea of having 
the volume control permanently fixed in the pick-up base ; for 
one thing it necessitates the lifting of the cabinet lid to adjust 
the input, and the intensity of recording varies considerably ; 
but we can conceive occasions, such as in portable equipments, 
when this method has certain advantages. All the same, it 
may be advisable for the makers to produce a model with 
separate volume control. 

\part from this small point of criticism we have every respect 
for this inexpensive and well-made component. 


The H.M.V. Superhet Receiver, Model 425. Price |! guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi MX40 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Marconi VMP4G valve. 
Second Detector :—Marconi D41 valve. 
L.F. Amplifier :—Marconi MHy4 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance Capacity. 











Power Stage :—Marconi MPT 4 valve. 

Power Output :—2 watts (approx.) 

Rectifier :— Marconi U12 valve. 

Speaker :—Electro- Magnet MC. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Consumption :—60 watts (approx.) 

Mains Aerial, A.V.C. Tone Control, Hum Regulator, Pick-up 
Sockets and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 

Perhaps the salient feature about this H.M.V. receiver is its 
comparatively low price. The specification, though fairly 
comprehensive, reveals nothing of a startling nature, but when 
one analyses the circuit arrangement, the mechanical details, 
the general finish, and then compares them with price and polish 
of performance, there is no doubt that as value for money this 
425 ts a startling proposition. 

It can achieve many things which its older and more expen- 
sive brothers are capable of, though naturally it falls short in 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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the matter of finesse. The sensitivity and selectivity are not 
so high as in some H.M.V. models ; nor has it the flexibility 
nor the electro-mechanical aids to correct manipulation of 
those models. But so far as the quality of reproduction is 
concerned this 425 is distinctly comparable. Compared with 
some earlier and more expensive superhets the high note range 
and the balance of tone, generally, of the 425 are markedly 
improved. 

Listening to this receiver confirms our impression that the 
days of indefinite lumpy bass and inadequate treble response 
have gone at last. One notes from the start the cleanliness of 
tone. At normal outputs there is no appreciable hump in the 
lower middle register and the lower reproduced frequencies are 
definite and not of sufficient magnitude to create spurious 
resonances, and still at the same time the bass is adequate to 
produce a nice tonal balance with the higher frequencies. Most 
people, we wager, will prefer the tone control retarded a little, 
at any rate when listening to local transmissions. We did. But 
we also found that piano solo broadcasts, dance bands and the 
majority of foreigners could be enlivened and improved by 
taking advantage of the full high-note response. 

It is not possible completely to separate all stations of adjacent 
wavelength but tuning is sharp enough to allow the principal 
continental broadcasts to be received without obtrusive inter- 
ference. Even at this time of the year when conditions are not 
so favourable to distant reception one can invariably rely on 
receiving about a score of transmissions other than those of the 
B.B.C. The majority of them are held at uniform strength ; 
in only one or two 
instances during our 
tests was fading ap- 
preciable. 

Even to the folks 
who possess repro- 
ducing equipment of 
much more generous 
proportions and out- 
put, this little receiver 
may commend itself 
as an attractive auxil- 
iary to use in other 
rooms. An external 
aerial is not essential 
since the incorpor- 
ated mains aerial will 
ensure entertainment 
from at least half-a- 
dozen stations even 
without earth con- 
nections. 
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transportable. Whenever possible, however, it is worth while to 


arrange for an earth connection, both for the sake of increasing 
signal strength and to reduce background noise. 


FOR NON-METALLIC NEEDLE USERS 


OT the least of the worries of the non-metallic needle user 
is the problem of needle-point breakdowns. How best to 
avoid them or render them less frequent depends on the cause 
—or in some cases—the causes. Unfortunately there are many 
things (often quite small and perhaps negligible in themselves) 
which conspire to behead almost at birth the fragile point of 
a non-metallic needle. Each little problem must be tackled 
independently and the remedy in nearly every case is different. 
It is no use running for a tin of graphite or other record 
dressing every time a needle point fails you. It may not be 


the fault of the needle or the recording or the record surface. 
And if needles break frequently you can bet your boots that it 
is due to some alien side-pressure: an instrument that is not 
dynamically level, or a sound-box or pick-up that has gone out 
of adjustment, or a faulty needle, a badly cut point, or the 
pivoting of the tone-arm or carrying arm that has developed 
some little stiffness, or an unsteady motor, or in rarer cases these 
days, tone-arms or carrying arms which are not capable of giving 
good needle track alignment. Record dressings are no cure 
or even a palliative for this type of defect or neglect. The 
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nature of the defect when once discovered will suggest its own 
remedy, and in any case the best methods of tackling them are 
all described in our handbook Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio. 

There are times, however, when one is quite certain that the 
motor is maintaining constant speed and that all other mechanical 
details are as right as makes no difference, and still the needle 
points give up the ghost one after the other and invariably at 
the same point on one particular record. Then is the time 
to start thinking about record dressings. Even then it is wiser 
to persevere with the playing process, brushing the record not too 
vigorously with one of the special brushes available from the 
fibre needle specialists or using cotton cord between each playing, 
and using a resharpened needle for each attempt. (The record 
must be played from the beginning ; it is almost futile to lower 
the needle into the groove at the place where the needle point 
breaks as it invariably happens that there the sinuosities of the 
record grooves are most complex.) This, though by far the 
best procedure is apt to become a tiresome and tedious business 
and so inevitably out comes the record dressing. 

Now there are record dressings and record dressings and some 
inflict a far worse disease than the one they are intended to cure. 
Some folks use furniture polish, others we have heard of use 
olive oil (indeed, some of our correspondents have admitted 
using it). This kind of medium is fatal. If you must use a 
dressing use one without a permanent greasy base. Grease or 
oil of any description holds dust, grit, etc., and also clings 
tenaciously to fibre debris with the result that the grooves (re- 
member that the average groove is only .0025 inches deep and 
.006 inches wide so that quite small particles of foreign matter 
will have a deleterious effect) will soon be clogged up and the 
hardening of the oil or grease will spell disaster to every non- 
metallic needle point. 

So far so good. We are convinced of the fallacy of such record 
dressings. What now? We must use a non-greasy “ lubricant ” 
which minimises friction so that the needle point may glide with 
as little strain as possible steno those twisting, turning, 
undulating grooves. 

oe fulfils the conditions admirably but—yes, there is 

“but” here also—it must be high-grade graphite. There 
are some forms of graphite (used in engineering shops) which 
are not at all suitable ; the grinding and refining process has 
not been carried far enough. Specially prepared graphite for 
gramophone records is obtainable from many dealers and under 
various names. Its only disadvantage is that unless one has 
one of the sprinkler-brush containers it is rather messy and 
dirty to apply. Like mercury on gold it spreads very quickly 
and before one realises it one’s hands are as black as the fireback. 

There is, however, a newer, cleaner and equally effective 
(though not more so) record dressing now available, namely 
the “‘ Davey ” announced last month by E.M.G. Hand-Made 
Gramophones. What it is composed of we cannot say ; we have 
not inquired, nor do we care very much. The main thing is 
that it is non-greasy and therefore does not hold dirt or clog 
the grooves, it achieves what it is intended to achieve—prolong 
the useful life of each needle point, in some cases improve defini- 
tion, and in others reduce the surface noise-to-music ratio— 
and above all it is easy, clean, and convenient to apply. 

What it will not do, nor any other dressing for that matter, 
is smooth out imperfections in the recordings, remedy cold 
pressings and the like, or enable a difficult record that has been 
worn considerably with steel needles to be brought into perfect 
“* fibre-playing condition.” It may act as a palliative in such 
circumstances but never will it effect a cure. 


Verb. Sap. 

Although the above comments (or similar ones) have been 
made previously in the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE, we make 
no apology for repeating the dose since many readers during 
the interval between have either overlooked previous notes or 
are new readers. The evidence inclines us towards the latter 
belief. Indeed, there is conclusive evidence that interest in 
gramophonery is reawakening, people are becoming more 
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critical of records and recording, of record reproducers and of 
the record broadcasts by the B.B.C. Only last week (June 6th) 
an official of one of the largest gramophone societies sought 2 
invoke our help in teaching the omnipotents of Langham Place 
how to present a recital of records ! 


More from Brixton 


This time two new superheterodyne radiograms. One incor- 
porates an all-wave radio chassis covering the 16-49 metre short 
wave-band as well as the normal medium and long wave-baiids, 
and the other model is of the normal type covering 185-550 
and 1,000—-2,000 metres. 

The all-wave Panatrope costs 39 gns. It is known as the 
BGCA/1 and has an undistorted output of 7 watts. The output 
stage of the BGCA/o1 as the other Panatrope has been designated, 
delivers about 3.5 watts to the speaker. This model costs 22 gns, 

The majority of automatic record changers that have so far 


been produced have been limited in their utility by reason of the | 


fact that different sizes of records could not be placed in the 
magazine and played consecutively ; eight 12 inch or eight 10 inch 
discs, yes, but not mixed. 

In these new Brunswick models the record changer—a Bruns- 
wick-Collaro production—obviates this disability. It will change 
and play a series of 8, 9, 10 or 12 inch discs, mixed or otherwise. 
It will repeat or reject any single disc but it will not turn the 
records over. 

Still, an auto-radiogram for 22 gns. even in these highly com- 
petitive days is certainly good going. 


—and from Hayes 


It was only to be expected that Marconiphone should produce 
an all-wave radiogram. The undoubted success of the all-wave 
345 receiver, its flexibility and the obvious potentialities of the 
circuit and chassis as the nucleus of a radiogram simply could 
not be resisted. And so the Marconiphone Model 365, with 
the familiar automatic record changer makes its bow. There 
is no need to go into detail here ; simply turn up the specification 
of the 345 on page 534 of the May issue add to it an auto-record 
unit and there you have the full specification of the 365 radio- 
gram. No, not quite; there is no indication as to price. It 
costs 36 gns. 


plus new Moston Output— 


A new batch of instruments has also been announced by 
Ferranti. (Their new factory at Moston (Lancs.) seems to have 
got well into its stride.) These models are produced in addition 
to those mentioned in the March issue ; all are all-wave instru- 
ments and all are superheterodynes. Two of them—the Nova 
and the Magna are seven stage table type models, then there 
are two receivers with variable selectivity—the Arcadia and 
the Arcadia console and, of prime interest to the gramophone 
and radio enthusiast, there are two all-wave radiograms each 
with variable selectivity. These are the Acadia and the Gloria, 
the latter being fitted with an automatic record changer. Their 
respective prices are 26 gns. and 52 gns. 


and finally some from Coventry 


So far only three new G.E.C. models have been announced, 
the Fidelity all-wave receiver (reviewed in May) and two later 
models the A.C. Super Four and the Battery T.R.F. Three. 

Judging purely by their specifications both the new ones 
seem to be variations on well-known themes, but both are very 
much improved versions. 

As their names imply one is a four-valve superhet (rectifier 
excluded) and the other, it is interesting to note, is a straight 
three-valve receiver, designed presumably for those who demand 
full measure from the local stations with the possibility of a 
little extra in the nature of foreign transmissions. 

At ten and a half guineas and £7 19s. 6d. respectively they 
seem decidedly competitive. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


[Collectors wishing for 
replies to queries are asked 
to write (not call or tele- 
phone), enclosing stamped, 
addressed envelope.| 


S an example of the 

limitations of gramophonic 
reproduction as a medium for 
comparing individual voices, I 
will quote the case of a friend 
and collector of post-war ex- 
perience who lately suggested 
to me a similarity between 
the voices of Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi and Fernando de 
Lucia. 

I gathered that the oppor- 
tunities for making the com- 
parison had not been numerous, 
and that therefore such resem- 
blance as might exist would seem to be more striking to an interested 
listener than would the essential and fundamental points of 
difference. For in truth the styles of the two are entirely different, 
the one using as a normal method of expression that which the 
other reserved for rare occasions ; while what was normal to the 
latter would be frankly impossible to the former. 

But the very fact that the suggestion has been made emphasises 
the need for caution in the reliance we place upon reproduced 
sounds. We who heard the old-timers of this century may safely 
refresh our memories with their records, with our own clear 
impressions ready to correct any shortcomings in the early 
recordings: but it is necessary to remember—and we do not 
always—that younger collectors are not so favoured, and ‘may 
form lop-sided impressions of these singers, which tell only part 
of the story and tell that wrongly. The only similarity between 
Volpi and de Lucia that I can discern occurs when the upper 
fortes are reached, when a not unpleasant “‘ whiteness,” which is 
common to both, becomes noticeable. Volpi revels in “ climaxes,” 
but ruins the effect by his laxity in deportment: de Lucia, on the 
other hand, sang chiefly in bel canto, and his finely drawn-out and 
exquisitely delicate phrasing were characteristic of him. But he 
had great power at his command, and the effect when he brought 
it into play was striking indeed, and even startling ; moreover, he 
was a polished actor and a true artist. If my friend had suggested 
Tito Schipa instead of Lauri-Volpi, or Zenatello or Martinelli 
instead of de Lucia, I could have gone a long way with him. 
These two artists, however, need not fear the comparison—yet. 
Both were earnest and sincere: the tense virility of Zenatello, and 
the charm‘and grace of Martinelli comparing very favourably 
indeed with the slipshod methods of so many of the present-day 
singers of Italian Opera, who seem to make no effort to stem the 
ebbing tide of their glorious art. 

It does not seem much to ask, but if every such singer were 
equipped with a repertoire of not fewer than three gestures, it 
would at least be a step back into the right direction. At present 
they seem to have only one, and that one is wrong, while their 
entrances and exits are only too often a sheer affront to the 
audience. With these things tightened up, a world of difference 
might result. 


ROBABLY the most popular of our contemporary artists is 
Elizabeth Rethberg, whose claims to equality with the great 
Pestinn have already been considered in “ Collectors’ Corner.” 


Closer familiarity with her work 
has inclined me still further in 
her favour. Although she sang 
divinely as the Field-Marshal’s 
lady, I think that her beautiful 
voice is too much of one colour 
for such a réle as Aida, and 
that her embodiment loses 
dramatic force through poverty 
of conventional gesture ; but 
she makes such fine use of her 
gifts as a singer that we may 
be thankful for the sensuous 
beauty which she brings to the 
réle. In this respect I think she 
is actually Destinn’s superior, 
although I can name _ two 
Aidas whom I prefer to either 
—Stralia and Boninsegna— 
with the latter easily leading 
the field. Boninsegna used her 
extraordinary organ with the greater effect because I think she 
was capable of portraying the more emotional side of her work 
with greater spontaneity ; and how I miss that crouching gesture 
with the outspread arms with which she rejected Amonasro’s 
scheme for betraying her lover for the good of her country! 
Things like this count for much, and they should not be lost. 

The variety of colour with which Boninsegna depicted the 
réle of Aida is finely shown in her records of 1904 of O Patria mia 
and the duet with Radames in the third Act, and even better in 
the two magnificent discs of 1909 of Ritorna vincitor ; and colour, 
surely, is just what is wanted for the richness of Verdi’s gorgeous 
score. Destinn’s Fonotipia records of this scene are, as I have 
remarked before, rather less satisfactory, and I never cared much 
for her H.M.V.’s ; but we may lament the fact that her historic 
H.M.V. Aida disc with Kirkby Lunn has disappeared from all 
the catalogues. The Gramophone Company in those days lost 
many precious opportunities of recording operatic history, but 
having secured this monument to one of the peaks of Edwardian 
Opera, it seems incomprehensible that they should have cast it 
away. I never heard it, and it may not have been one of the finest, 
but at least it was of Destinn and Kirkby Lunn in their most 
notable combined scene, and in one of the most beautiful of Verdi’s 
most inspired passages. 

Maria Gay also sang Amneris at Covent Garden, and her 
Columbia record with Zenatello of the great duet in the fourth Act 
was extraordinarily fine. Great experience is necessary for this 
réle, and the well-intentioned lady who sang it this year may some 
time qualify for comparison with these three great pre-war artists. 


N the baritone réles of Scarpia, Rigoletto, and Amonasro, only 

John Brownlee impressed me. He was excellent alike in his 
entrances and his exits, and in his virile and alert acting. More- 
over, he used his fine voice as an instrument for singing, and not, 
as is so much the present vogue among baritones, for that horrid 
shouting production that sounds like an over-loaded loudspeaker. 
Brownlee recalled Stracciari to my mind, whom I twice heard as 
Amonasro, but unhappily in no other réle. He had the same 
panther-like movements, and in the same way was able to express 
the ruggedness of his melodies without sacrifice of the melodic 
line. To counterbalance Brownlee’s fine renderings of these three 
réles we were afflicted with an alternative baritone of such extra- 
ordinary ugliness of style that I found it difficult to believe my 
own ears. It sounded like something out of the jungle. 
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Ezio Pinza is much admired to-day, and rightly so, but he is 
neither a an Arimondi, nor a Journet. His basso is 
too light for comparison with any of these giants, but it has a 
beautiful polish and a soundly sympathetic quality. I am assured 
that his Mefistofélé is a great triumph, though it is difficult to 
understand how the same singer could succeed in this réle as well 
as in that of Don Giovanni. But if it is true, why shouldn’t we 
have Mefistofélé next season ? Despite a little cheapness here and 
there it is a glorious work, and would make a splendid feature 
for Coronation year. 

A revival of Rigoletto should surely lead us to expect some 
exceptionally brilliant singing, but in the same way in which 
Carmen was bungled last year, Rigoletto fared so badly that it also 
may have to be consigned to limbo until further notice. 

ite Perras is a singer who provides just the argument 
needed to demonstrate the hopelessness of taking the microphone 
seriously. Instead of the bright and sparkling high soprano her 
records had led us to expect, we had to endure strained, uncertain 
and highly uncomfortable singing which seemed to be balanced 
on the very edge of its powers and still without achieving its 
objective. 


HE new records by Kirsten Flagstad, on the contrary, and as 

may be expected by anyone who has heard her, are un- 
flattering to the most wonderful voice, the most wonderful singer, 
and the most wonderful woman who has appeared before us since 
Milka Ternina. It is easy to become over-enthusiastic with 
popular feeling, but having heard this marvellous woman on three 
successive occasions, I am in no doubt whatever that I have heard 
something which it is beyond the power of mere machinery to 
capture. I remember thinking that the voice of Ternina could 


never be recorded ; Jean de Reszke said something similar about 
his own voice ; and I will venture the same prophecy in the case 
of Flagstad : such beauty as this could never be reduced to algebra 
and squeezed through a few feet of “‘ twin flex”! Her matchless 
tone, and the supreme ease with which it is produced—an ease 
which seems to increase with the demands made upon it, the 


faultless shaping of every phrase, the radiant exaltation which has 
shown us the Briinnhilde of our dreams, and the spiritual trans- 
figuration of her sublime Isolde—these are God-given gifts, to be 
used only in the truest service of the highest art. In support of 
this I may quote Mme. Emma Eames, who journeyed from Paris 
especially to hear Flagstad, and who told me that she doubted 
whether even the concert platform was the proper place for one 
whose inspired singing was “‘ truly a torch to carry to the present 
generation the real spirit of the Golden Age.” I then that 
nobody who relies on wireless or gramophone will delude himself 
into thinking he has heard Kirsten Flagstad. 

Another of these comparison which has been forced upon me 
is that of the post-war Wotans (especially Schorr and Bockel- 
mann) with Anton Van Rooy. I suspect that to post-war 
listeners, these two superb singers seem so fine that they simply 
refuse to believe that Van Rooy could be better. Moreover, they 
have a sort of feeling, perhaps, that such an admission would 
involve them in some sort of reflection upon their own choices. 
Let us first clear the ground by saying roundly that no value is 
to be placed upon wireless relays, the control of which is capricious 
and unreliable—each unlike the other, and all quite unlike reality 
—but, as with the case of records, not unenjoyable by those with 
previous knowledge. I have been immensely impressed by 
Schorr’s volume as broadcast, only to find disillusionment on 
hearing him at Covent Garden ; moreover he cuts an unimpressive 
figure on the stage. Schorr, Bockelmann, and the excellent Max 
Roth, who paid us a literally “‘ flying ” visit for one night only at 
a' few hours’ notice, are pure baritones with voices of moderate 
weight and more than sufficient skill to cope with Wagner’s 
heaviest réles. The last-named was also really impressive in move- 
ment and gesture, and I believe he had more power in his voice 
than he thought it prudent to give in the emergency under which 
he appeared. But nobody who remembers Van Rooy would be 
content to hear him described in such measured terms as these : 
he was such an actor; his every movement was a sculptured 
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masterpiece ; his tense immobility, his eloquent expression, and 
his commanding dignity each in turn compelled attention and 
admiration. Nobody has seen the real Kurvenal who has not 
seen Van Rooy’s—and that was thirty years ago. But when he 
sang, with a bass-baritone of such mellow richness and ease that, 
as an old habitué recently remarked to me, “‘ you wanted to take 
it in your hands and stroke it,” it was with a flood of noble sound 
that dominated, not merely challenged, the orchestra, and left 
the listener in no doubt that he was listening to human perfection. 


ROM the foregoing comments, it will cause no surprise if I add 

that Van Rooy’s was another of those voices which the gramo- 
phone could neverhandle. The methods of 1902 were too primitive, 
while those of the present would be too sophisticated. A com- 
promise was tried in 1908 by placing him well away from the 
instrument, but utter failure was inevitable, nothing but an echo 
was left. The old red labels of 1902 are truer reminders of the 
greatest Sachs, Kurvenal, and Wotan of our time, and I con- 
gratulate D. S. (N.W.3.), who tells me he has just acquired 
from limbo the extremely rare Das Miihlrad of 1902, and so added 
another gem to the known specimens by this truly great man, 
Nobody who heard Van Rooy would fail to recognise the timbre 
and production of these records as authentically belonging to him, 
and something of the virility and force of his genius. 


HE revival of the Rosenkavalier seems to have had the significant 

effect of stirring up recollections of the 1911 production, when 
Sir Thomas Beecham transported the entire Vienna company to 
Covent Garden. The importance of a well-matched team of 
prima donnas was never so much emphasised as this year, though 
we have previously had warnings that the réle of Sophie is no 
longer regarded with the same seriousness as was once, and very 
properly, the case. History has been made by records by the 
original company both for H.M.V. and Odeon, of which two of 
its most distinguished members, Eva Von der Osten and 
Hermine Bosetti have lately died. (The last-named is a link 
with Victor Maurel, having sung with him in Don Pasquale at 
Covent Garden in 1905.) 


T has been a curious season, chequered by the brightest of high- 

lights and the murkiest of shadows. Most, if not all, of these 
latter were avoidable, and therefore the more regrettable. 
Although Aida was well-produced scenically, why should the 
heroine, favourite slave of a princess’s exceptionally well-appointed 
household, be made to wear the rags in which she was presumably 
captured in the last Abyssinian war ; and why the topical irony 
of red, white, and blue ? I don’t know whether the lack of 
** make-up ’ was due to expense—if so, the pallid limbs of the 
chorus might have been otherwise concealed ; but the effects of 
sunburn might profitably be studied by next year’s producer on 
any of our bathing beaches in August : Radames might have been a 
London night porter for all the good the Egyptian sun had done him. 

Siegfried, with similar natural advantages, remained a baby 
pink. Briinnhilde and Waltraute continue to wear their traditional 
skirts, but the rest of the flight of Valkyries were again in the 
revolting “ shorts ” of which we hoped we had seen the last: this 
anomaly is not only ugly, but ridiculous. 

The shortage of Wotans has been demonstrated ; and had there 
been a similar dearth of Tristans, Siegmunds, and Siegfrieds, we 
should have had less cause for complaint when sometimes we 
heard three and a half hours of pleasant humming in order to get 
thirty minutes of magnificent singing from Lauritz Melchior. 
Walter Widdop has received the highest praise from the highest 
quarters for his Tristan and Siegfried ; why then was he giving 
me vocal imitations in the fover in the intervals of The Ring instead 
of making up for the next Act ? 

Human nature being what it is, praise is less stimulating and 
entertaining than fault-finding ; but nobody who was privileged 
to hear the second Gétterdémmerung is likely to forget that breath- 
taking and stunning experience, or the third Act of the second 
Sieg fried, which culminated in such fountains of pure sound as 
stirred the most hardened of us to our very depths. 

Italian Opera can be done like this—but why isn’t it ? 
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by W. W. 


Introductory 


Last September, a few keen gramophiles decided to inaugurate 
a gramophone society at Gillingham in Kent. Before fixing details 
of membership, subscriptions, and methods of procedure, they 
agreed to make preliminary investigations into the organization 
of other societies in London and the Home Counties. It came as 
a great shock to them to discover from these early inquiries that 
the movement appeared to be going downhill rapidly, and that 
although some societies were managing to continue successfully, 
others with long histories were already on their last legs. On the 
other hand, there was the rather surprising fact that a number of 
new societies were at the same time springing up, and that these, 
though small, were enjoying early prosperity. 

In view of this rather confusing information, the idea of sending 
out a comprehensive questionnaire to all existing societies was 
conceived, so that the present position of the movement as a whole 
might be determined. The necessary forms of inquiry were drawn 
up and circulated before Christmas, and all but two societies 
replied. Moreover, the replies were not only remarkably com- 
plete, but good wishes for the success of the venture came in from 
all sides, and many correspondents volunteered a great deal of 
additional information touching on matters not included in the 
questions. It is now possible to give full results of the inquiry, and 
the Gillingham Gramophone Society thanks all those who kindly 
co-operated in this effort, and trusts that this promised survey will 
prove both interesting and useful, not only to those who con- 
tributed, but to all others watching the progress of the gramophone 
society movement. At the end of this report are appended 
observations intended for the notice of the officials of the various 
societies, for it is believed that the time has now arrived when the 
movement may be organized and consolidated so that a successful 
future is assured. 


The Questionnaire 


This consisted of twenty searching questions (occupying three 
foolscap pages) calculated to embrace the full activities of every 
society. Details of history, progress, membership, organization, 
finance, programmes, libraries (books and records), and so on, 
were covered, and important matters such as arrangements for 
meeting places, instruments used, manner and length of dis- 
cussions, negotiations with local dealers, &c., were added. How 
many societies supported THE GRAMOPHONE, by submitting 
reports regularly, or by finding new readers, was a further 
question. 


The Replies 


Of the forty sets of forms despatched, eight were returned by 
correspondents regretting news of recent disbandment; two 
societies failed to reply ; one turned out to be a “ Rhythm 
Club” ; and the remaining twenty-nine sent the information on 
which this summary is based. There are, it seems, about thirty- 
three societies in all in this country, and (as will be shown later) 
this number has a tendency to rise. Twenty-one societies are 
known to exist in the South of England, and nine in the North. 
Only four of the twenty-nine were formed before 1914; three 
more came in before 1925 (the advent of electrical recording) ; 
while most of the remainder have been inaugurated during the 
last five years. 

There appear to be, roughly, 1,500 actual members scattered 
throughout the country—an average membership of forty to each 
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society. But there are five unusually large groups in the North, 
and without these the average membership reduces to well under 
thirty—a sensible and manageable number. Eight hundred 
members attend meetings regularly. Twenty correspondents 
report that their societies are definitely prospering: five report 
that they flourish no longer. 

Membership in all but four cases is unrestricted, the exceptions 
being three associations of public servants holding meetings on 
government premises, and one society confined to members of a 
university. Subscriptions vary between half a crown and twenty- 
five shillings per annum, the higher rates being charged where a 
society is purchasing its own reproducer, or involving some other 
extraordinary expenditure. Most groups meet fortnightly: four 
meet weekly, and seven monthly. 

Methods of conducting meetings are wide and varied, and it is 
suggested that societies experiencing hard times might note how 
others maintain interest and introduce originality. Responsibility 
for arranging and presenting the programmes is sometimes left 
entirely in the hands of the President or the Secretary. In such 
cases, the organiser is either a local dealer with an inexhaustible 
stock of records, or a long-standing and exceptionally keen private 
gramophile. This system, although dangerous on the face of it, 
seems to work admirably where it is tried. The more usual 
method, however, is for the individual members to present their 
own programmes each in turn. Another alternative, again 
apparently successful, is to invite local musicians to give lecture- 
recitals throughout the season, either with or without fees— 
usually the latter ! 

The programmes themselves are devised in many ways, covering 
wide fields. The most popular type of agenda consists of (a) a 
seriously planned first half which includes presentation and dis- 
cussion upon a “ big work” ; (b) refreshments and business ; 
(c) miscellaneous records, including ‘‘ new issues.” When an 
outsider is called in, or the members themselves are expert 
musicians, a lecture-recital based on the works of a single com- 
poser, or an opera, or a definite historical period, is not unusual. 
Some societies enjoy comparing different recordings of the same 
work—a truly gramophonic proceeding. Others enjoy opening 
up debatable subjects so that the members’ coats are off before 
the evening is out, and the adjournment is called amid a profusion 
of cuts and bruises (with the ladies, if any, in tears!). Very few 
groups seem interested as a whole in scientific developments of 
recording and reproduction, though some encourage occasional 
technical arguments, others doing their best (unsuccessfully) to 
exclude them. 

The organization of one of the newer groups calls for special 
attention. Programmes are in the hands of two “ directors ”— 
one vocal, one instrumental—who hold complete lists of all 
records in the possession of members. Every meeting consists of 
a first half, where songs and operatic excerpts are presented, and 
a second half of purely instrumental music. This novel scheme 
might well be given a trial elsewhere. 

One or two correspondents maintain that their groups are more 
than gramophone societies—they are, in fact, miniature music 
clubs at which members play or sing during one half of the evening. 
Two societies include radio in their activities, wireless programmes 
and technical problems of broadcasting and reception receiving 
a due share of attention. 

For the sake of variety, there are many ways of introducing 
novel programmes from time to time in order to stimulate interest. 
Some suggestions culled from the questionnaires are : (1) Ladies’ 
evenings—always fascinating, so it is said ! (2) concerts arranged on 
a “‘ Prom.” basis ; (3) connoisseur and collector demonstrations ; 
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(4) gramophone competitions of many types; (5) visits to 
recording studios, record factories, and the Science Museum ; 
(6) the introduction of films and other features remotely connected 
with the gramophone. It will be noticed that no mention has 
been made of dance music, and few societies bother themselves 
with it: this, presumably, is left to the ‘“‘ Hot Rhythm Clubs ” 
where enthusiasts can wallow in this kind of entertainment with- 
out distraction. The activities of these societies are not covered 
by this report. 

As a rule, all programmes (by whomsoever given) are arranged 
and approved by the committee of each society. This is not true 
of every group, however, and it might be considered by such 
committees, since it assures arrangements being made well in 
advance, which is certainly to the advantage of all concerned. 

The question as to whether or not monthly issues of new records 
should be heard regularly by members brought in a great diver- 
gence of views. In the opinion of some correspondents, such 
methods savour too much of trade demonstrations, and are there- 
fore completely banned. In other cases the idea is considered 
sound and progressive as it enables members to keep in touch with 
modern developments, and is valuable to those still compiling 
their own collections. Does anyone consider “ the trade ” when 
new books are recommended to book societies, or new music to 
music clubs ? That is the question. 

The social activities of the various societies cannot be over- 
looked, for apart from pleasant intercourse stimulated at the 
meetings themselves, many groups run their own monthly 
magazines, which help to bind the members closer together. 
(A few remarkably good specimen copies accompanied the 
questionnaires.) Many committees also endeavour to maintain 
contact with their members during the summer months by 
organizing, say, monthly meetings, outings and educational visits, 
and athletic clubs. One large society in the North is doing signal 
social service by offering free gramophone recitals to schools, 
institutes; hospitals, and prisons. 

An important matter elucidated by the answers to one of the 
questions was the attitude the movement as a whole adopts 
towards local gramophone dealers. Very few societies enter into 
any arrangement with a dealer, who, for instance, by supplying 
records for use at recitals, is given the society’s custom in return. 
The general opinion is that no such arrangement should exist. 
But dealers are naturally interested in the welfare of societies 
operating in their own areas, and they frequently become active 
and extremely useful members, thereby benefiting both the society 
and themselves. It often happens that a dealer can lend a room 
and a good instrument to the society for a nominal charge, and 
although the members are under no obligation to him, they 
invariably reciprocate his kindness in many ways. 

But the great proportion of societies are compelled to hire 
public halls, or rooms in restaurants and libraries, and this is 
apparently a satisfactory arrangement except from the financial 
point of view. Where the number of members is small the meet- 
ings are not infrequently held at private houses. The disadvantage 
in this case is that it is difficult for a society to gain kudos. 

Ten societies possess their own libraries of records, while three 
have their own libraries of books on music. Others have tried the 
experiment in the past, but have discontinued for a variety of 
reasons. Records libraries, it seems, are always difficult to run 
successfully. Most groups possess, or hope to possess, their own 
reproducer, and in most instances an acoustic gramophone is 
preferred. Seven societies already own acoustic instruments, and 
six own electric amplifiers. Fibre needles are generally (though 
not exclusively) used. 

It was no surprise to learn that at least one copy of THE 
GRAMOPHONE finds its way into every existing society: it is 
difficult to believe that any enthusiastic gramophile can continue 
long without this journal. Twenty societies report that a fair 
sprinkling of their members take and read THE GRAMOPHONE 
regularly. At least a dozen societies submit reports of their meet- 
ings for publication in these pages, and two others send in material 
occasionally. A few societies confessed to having an imaginary 
quarrel with the present policy of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
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Conclusions 


It must be understood that the following observations represent 
the personal views of the writer, having been formed after a most 
careful perusal of the answers to the questionnaires. For that 
reason they may not be representative of the feelings of the 
Gillingham society as a whole, or of any other society. In fact 
many alternative suggestions may occur to readers of this survey, 
and the writer would welcome expression of such opinions, either 
through the post, or (if they are of sufficient general interest) in 
the correspondence columns of this journal. It is hoped that all 
constructive criticisms will be carefully considered by the societies 
so that a combined effort is made to extend the society movement 
in this country. 

First of all there is overwhelming evidence to prove that te 
movement has undergone a complete change since the pioneer 
societies were formed in the years before the War. In the early 
days the groups were of enormous size, two or three of them con- 
sisting of over five hundred members. These enthusiasts worked 
feverishly to hasten the age of faithful reproduction of sound by 
designing new types of needles, sound-boxes, tone-arms, horns, 
and hosts of other “‘ gadgets ”’ intended to improve both tone and 
volume. Acoustic reproduction, although simple in its general 
principles, provided many intriguing scientific and mathematical 
problems which fascinated the experimenters. Interest, already 
high, was quickened after the War, and not until the coming of 
broadcasting did many of these amateur scientists lose heart. As 
soon as methods of electrical reproduction threatened to drive the 
acoustic gramophone off the market, the societies began to wane, 
and many crumbled completely away. The radio-gramophone 
gave results of such high standard from the start that it was 
realised that new and startling discoveries would come from the 
factories rather than from amateur experimenters. And so, for 
nearly ten years, the societies struggled on against overwhelming 
odds. 

The recent revival is due to the revolution that took place in the 
interim. The centre of interest has now shifted from the science 
of reproduction to the art of reproduction. The new societies 
consist mainly of lovers of music for its own sake: to-day the 
gramophone (whether acoustic or radio) is regarded not as a 
scientific instrument but as an educative instrument. The 
wonderful advances in the performance of instruments, the 
improved methods of recording, the surprising drop in price- 
levels, and the flooding of the market with music of every kind 
(including the masterworks of the great composers), have given 
music-lovers the first opportunity of increasing their listening 
repertoire in every direction. 

The new societies have therefore been transformed into groups 
—small groups, as a rule—of intelligent music-lovers, and the 
questionnaires prove beyond doubt that it is the aim of nearly 
every society to effect an interchange of ideas on every type of 
music, thus promoting an all-round appreciation of the musical 
art. So far as is known, not one scientific society now exists. 

Secondly, and in view of the foregoing, there is every reason 
for believing that the movement has taken on a new lease of life 
and will continue to prosper. Groups will remain small, but they 
will increase in number, and if the right kind of officials are in 
charge of them they ought never to look back. 

Thirdly, although the term “‘ gramophone society ” is by no 
means obsolete, it may cause confusion in the mind of the general 
public. For the new gramophone record societies have quietly 
stolen the title, and the man in the street may think a gramophone 
society to be a scheme for putting on the market recordings of the 
works of a particular composer. There is much to be said, there- 
fore, in using a new name—possibly “‘ Recorded Music Study 
Circle.” 

Fourthly, the fact that the societies are definitely becoming 
more educational should help to solve many financial problems 
concerned with the hire of meeting places. It is known that more 
than one society meets in a public library, and it is possible that 
many more may be able to do so in the near future if they so 
desire. 
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At this time 
of the Year- 


| am at liberty to devote my unlimited time 
and attention to your order and to your exact 


personal requirements. 


Every “Expert” Acoustic Gramophone, 
Radiogramophone and Radio Set is hand- 


made from start to finish. 
Hand-made workmanship cannot be rushed, 
it takes time, and during the summer months 


my tune is also your tune. 


There is no question of buying an “Expert” 


from stock, the only stock I keep is one of 
each model for demonstration purposes. 

Your ““Expert”” is made for you, the cabinet 
work is to your exact requirements, to match 
your existing furniture, this individuality of 
every “Expert production is, of course, 
quite impossible with any factory-built mass 


production outfit. 


Sooner or later you will decide to own an 
sbi Expert”’ outfit >; you will realize the benefits 
of hand-made workmanship and individual 


attention. 


Why not order your S Expert now? You 


can do so with complete confidence, because 
unlike ladies’ fashions and mass production 
Radiograms, etc.., “Expert - productions are 
stable, free from advertising ** stunts, ** and do 
not change once or twice a year. 

Prices from 16 Gas. Cash, or privately 
arranged Deferred Payments. 


tt 


10a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


TELE PHON E: GERRARD 3632 











Telephone: 


OR MoRE THAN THIRTY YEARS 
we have been mailing Gramophone 
Records to all parts of the world, an 
achievement of which we are justly 


proud. 


No matter how far distant you are, 
Mexico, Japan, China, Tibet, 
Cook Islands, Iceland, Jamaica, 
Dutch East Indies, in all these 
and many other places we have 
customers of many years standing. 


Our packing, owing to our long 
experience, is perfect. Our know- 
ledge of routes by sea and overland 
unrivalled. Every make of Record 
and every possible requirement of 
the Gramophonist is available at 
The Gramophone Exchange. Just 
let us know what you require, whether 
it be advice, complete Operas, 
Classical or Dance Records, Needles, 
Soundboxes, an Electric or Spring 
Motor, a Portable, Radio or Radio- 
gram. We can not only supply but 
pack and despatch by the best, least 
expensive and safest method to any 
part of the world. 


Full particulars and Catalogues sent 
post free on application. 


121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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To Gramophone 
Enthusias 


parts O f the world 


ll 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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CHAMBER 
MUSIC 


RECORDINGS BY 


THE 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY 


BACH 


Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ’Cello and Piano. John Barbirolli, 
Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 
Sonata in Eb major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre (HoNEGGER) 
Flute Solo, René le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 
Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String Quartet. 
2 records, 76-7 
Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardanger (Bax). 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 
String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 
3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker (cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ey, Op. 40. York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


CORELLI 


Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe kénnen sicher 
Weiden (pacu). Sung by Martha Amstad (soprano), with Bernard 
Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, Evelyn Claye (flutes). 

2 records, 69a-69B 


DEBUSSY 
Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with N.G.S. 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), 
and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été and Pour remercier 
la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes Antiques). Duet for 
one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Les sons et parfums tournent dans 
lair du soir (from Preludes, Set 1). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 





HANDEL 


Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 
Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAMEAU). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Bp major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four Part 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (purcett). International String 
Quartet. 8 records, 140-2 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 144-6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
4 record, 143 


MOZART 


Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuct 

(b) Air from Suite in Bp (GorrLieB mMuFFAT), and Le Tic-Toc- 
Choc ou Les Maillotins (couperin). Kathleen Long. 

; 2 records, 129-30 

Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, "Cello. René 

le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 

2 records, 112-3 

Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, 

Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey 

Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 

2 records, 159-60 

Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 

Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 


Sonate En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides) ; and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (6) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus. 
John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 

2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the Inter- 
national String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 

3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 


lialian Serenade. International String Quartet. 
4 record, 150 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
Orders over £2 post free 


lO, SOHO SQUARE 
LONDON... W.I 
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Fifthly, the tendency for societies to introduce personal music- 
making into their programmes is healthy, and all to the good. 
It keeps the members keen and active, and provides novelty in 
what might otherwise be a string of lecture-recitals presented by 
one Official. Whether the best monthly issues of new records 
should be introduced into the programmes or not, is still difficult 
to decide. If enthusiastic gramophiles all had the opportunity of 
listening regularly to the new records broadcast each Thursday 
lunch-hour by the B.B.C., the need for repetition at society 
meetings would not arise. Under the present circumstances, 
however, it seems that recitals of new records definitely assist and 
interest keen purchasers of the best recordings. 

Sixthly and lastly, the writer is convinced that the prosperity 
of the movement in the near future depends upon whether the 
societies will agree to federation. This is a large and important 
question, and one that raises many side-issues. 


Federation 

Chere is nothing new in this suggestion. It was mooted in 
these very pages in the year 1924, but was not well received. 
One critic (who incidentally returned a blank questionnaire 
and stated that his society no longer exists) thought at the 
time that ‘‘ any form of coercion, combine, or trade union among 
gramophonists would be obnoxious, and would do a lot of harm.” 
The general opinion was that societies can get along very well by 
themselves. Well, history has revealed otherwise, and as the 
movement has been revolutionized since 1924, some further 
attempt should be made to co-operate efforts for the benefit of all. 

With groups scattered throughout the country, it seems that 
the first move would be to make good use of an organ which 
would publish society news. THE GRAMOPHONE is ready and 
willing to render this service. At one time it devoted four full 
pages to reports: the average number of reports published 
during the past year was less than three a month! And there are 
thirty societies! By ‘‘ society news ”’ is meant not only reports, 
but general matters dealing with the welfare of the movement— 
new ideas for organization, new types of programmes, com- 
petitions, &c.—in fact anything calculated to arouse interest. 
Far better to have twenty reports of fifty words than five of two 
hundred words. There have been complaints that reports are at 
present too long. The general reader is not interested in detailed 
descriptions, but likes short, pithy news items. 

Moreover, if societies would only avail themselves of the special 
terms offered by THE GRAMOPHONE, their financial difficulties 
would vanish. If each member of each society at the beginning 
of each season became a subscriber for one year, the societies 
would run themselves. It is amazing that this offer is not taken 
advantage of by more societies. 

By federating, good use could be made of a panel of experienced 
gramophiles, lecturers, and musicians willing to address society 
meetings (with or without fee). 

By federating, the gramophone companies would wake up to 
the importance of the movement, and consider means of rendering 
real assistance to the cause—for at present they are apathetic. 
In the old days, H.M.V. lecturers frequently visited the societies : 
rarely are they seen at meetings nowadays. And yet, when it is 
recalled that the Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 
announced in these pages only a month or two ago the astounding 
fact that since 1913 its members have spent collectively at least 
£31,000 on records and instruments, it is high time the companies 
showed their appreciation in no indefinite manner. There are 
heaps of ways in which assistance might be given. 

By federating, something might be done to float a central 
library of records for the use of societies, or alternatively, some 
pressure might be exerted upon those authorities who are at 
present considering a scheme for a national record library. A 
collection of records, miniature scores, and books on the art of 
listening intended for public use is an overdue necessity. 

By federating, a central information bureau could be set up 
which might prove a boon to some of the younger societies in need 
of help and guidance: advice could be given on many points 
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which up to the present have been generously dealt with by the 
editorial staff of THe GramopHone. And what of the five 
societies which confess that they are gradually crumbling away ? 
Surely a central bureau would be able to suggest ways and means 
of reorganization which would give these unfortunate societies a 
new lease of life. 

Federation would not be expensive. There would be no need 
for renting a central office, and delegates would need to meet only 
once a year. Beyond this, subscriptions from societies would be 
merely nominal—no more than enough to defray postage on 
communications. 

Federation would undoubtedly foster the spirit, already abroad, 
which prompts the desire for an interchange of visits between 
neighbouring societies. Some of the groups, new as well as old, 
have already alluded to the benefits of this form of friendship. 
Of all things in the world, federation would not aim at any kind 
of “‘coercion, combine, or trade union of gramophonists ”’ : rather 
would it tend to give the movement that added impetus and 
importance that would establish it in the public eye as a useful 
adjunct to the social, musical, and educational order in this 
country. 





Marconiphone at Hendon 

It is nothing new for Marconiphone to be associated with the 
R.A.F. during the pageant period at Hendon. The skill and 
daring of the whirlwind pilots and particularly in their new 
thrill—the power dive—was a breath-taking experience for all 
who witnessed the show this year. But to the Marconiphone 
engineers, busy for weeks past installing the public address 
equipment, rehearsals of these stunts were just taken for granted, 
their centre of interest (and many R.A.F. men’s, too) was the 
new Marconiphone Long Range Projector Loudspeaker—a 
** power drive” making its début. 

Reproducing music and speech with any semblance of natural- 
ness is a difficult business in the open air, especially the extremes 
of the scale ; but this new Marconiphone permanent magnet 
unit, driving a 7-foot horn, comes nearer to perfection than we 
have heard for many a long day. Articulation in speech at a 
distance of 500 yards and with an input of about 8 watts is 
remarkably good, and as for naturalness one can readily distin- 
guish the voice. Recorded music, too, is very successfully 
reproduced, but Marconiphone, realising the limitations of 
projecting deep bass into the open air and over large areas, 
very sensibly attenuate all frequencies below 250 cycles. Far 
better have no deep bass at all than a mass of blurred sound 
masking other frequencies as well. 


Conchita Supervia 


It was a good thought on the part of her legal executors to issue 
a special record by the lamented Conchita Supervia at a price 
which would reach the larger public and to devote the profits to 
the Queen Charlotte’s Hospital for which she had so often sung. 

On Parlophone PO51 (ten inch, 2s. 6d.) she sang the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria in Latin and a Spanish song by Vila Buche 
called Flor y Luz, and while perhaps some of us are waiting for a 
larger, more impressive memorial album, we can welcome this 
signal act of piety and charity which the singer herself would have 
heartily approved. 
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“ Hill and Dale ’’ Recording 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Patric Stevenson’s letter in your issue for May, 1936, on hill- 
and-dale recording is answered, more or less, in the current 
special bulletin of International Records Agency, which reports a 
rumour that Stromberg-Carlson, the American radio manu- 
facturers, will issue a combination radio-phonograph in 1937 
which will play, not only standard laterally cut records, but also 
a new series of hill-and-dale records to be issued by Stromberg- 
Carlson. That there is some foundation to this is indicated by 
the fact that Thos. F. Bludworth, who for years has been experi- 
menting privately with this type of record, is or was technical 
adviser to Stromberg-Carlson. It is, however, important to bear 
in mind that this type of record has its shortcomings, too. 
Infinitesimal specks of dust on the record surface produce a 
beautiful quality of “‘ static.” (I believe you call it “‘ atmos- 
pherics.”) A heavy step on the floor, or building vibration due 
to traffic, &c., occasionally jars the tracking stylus out of the 
groove. Not so good. Hill-and-dale records seem to be all right 
as long as they do not run over 150 grooves to the inch, but that 
would hardly result in a long-player of the sort Mr. Stevenson 
seems to desire, as I infer. . . . 

Richmond Hill, 

New York, U.S.A. 


ALBERT J. FRANCK. 


Attaboy 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am availing myself of the privilege of a subscriber from the 
first number of THE GRAMOPHONE to write in a spirit of friendly 
criticism of the present policy of your paper. A few years ago I 
looked forward to the arrival of each issue, knowing I should enjoy 
several hours’ entertaining reading ; whereas now, a glance through 
the paper and there is nothing much left! When I renewed 
my subscription last month I did so almost reluctantly ; however, 
I know if I can scrape another 14s. together next year they will 
find their way to Soho Square even if only for the new type. It 
is, however, to the review pages I take particular exception : and 
these I find not only the reverse of helpful, but definitely mis- 
leading. For example, if the new Rosenthal record is as bad as 
your reviewer makes out, how in the name of all that is good and 
holy did he pass, let alone praise, the many anvil solos which 
have been issued from time to time ? THe GRAMOPHONE does 
not appear to think much of the Brahms Trio, also put out this 
month ; yet on my excellent E.M.G. instrument these records 
sound to me very much like a good reproduction of a violin, 
*cello, and piano. However, they may have the faults complained 
of (they probably have), yet the recent Columbia “ Fantastique ”’ 
by Meyrowitz and Paris Symphony Orchestra is repeatedly 
praised up to the skies and no excuse is offered for the absence of 
bass, tishy cymbals, cardboard drums, and total lack of atmos- 
phere which strike me as being the ruling features of these records. 
I have many friends, trained musicians and otherwise, and not 
one will agree that this recording even equals, let alone excels, 
the aged H.M.V. Monteux version. In fact it seems to me to be 
generally accepted amongst collectors that the recent French 
Columbia orchestral issues and the over-fed Philadelphias are 
about the most unsatisfactory records of serious music being 
published to-day: and if I am wrong in this respect I suggest 
anybody in doubt tries over a bit of the so-called wonderful 
Tchaikovsky Fifth or opulent “ Scheherazade ” against, say, a 
Beecham L.P.O. or a Czech Philharmonic recording. Surely it 
must be conceded that the best Abbey Road can do is vastly 


superior in all respects to either the puffed-up Victor higher (or 
is it highest ?) fidelity productions or even the best continental 
efforts such as the splendid Weingartner Beethoven Ninth! In 
lighter vein your reviewer puts down as a failure a screamingly 
funny eighteenpenny Columbia (already it has made many of 
my friends hoot with laughter), and on the previous page says 
that a crooner gets ‘‘ better and better.”” That, of course, in itself 
explains a lot !! 

In conclusion, I do not suppose you will want to publish this 
letter in THE GRAMOPHONE, but I hope you will accept it in the 
spirit of good-will in which. it is written. 

Ealing Common. Moore Orr. 


La Forza del Destino 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

A correspondent from Malta has written informing me of the 

following records of La Forza del Destino : 

Me pellegrina Scacciati 

Pace, Mio Dio \ Italian Col. D18069 

Final Trio—Scacciati, Merli, and Pasero 

Italian Col. GQ. X10213. 

He says that they are very good—particularly the recording, and 
that the first is obtainable in England. I pass on the numbers to 
you with reservations regarding their quality, as Scacciati & Co. 
are hard and noisy when they get together, and Italian Columbias 
are generally over-amplified. In any case their importation is 
forbidden by the League of Nations. 

There are in addition records of the love duet and Me pellegrina 
and Pace, Mio Dio, the former in German on the Gramophone 
Exchange lists, the latter a Decca re-recording of the old Hiini- 
Mihacsek Polydor. 


West Meon. J. V. L. Goprrroy. 


Medtner 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

From time to time, over a period of some years, there have 
appeared from various readers of THE GRAMOPHONE requests for 
recordings of Medtner’s music.. Now that the composer has 
settled in London (as reports seem to indicate), might not one of 
the companies issue some of his compositions ? 

Medtner may not be the ideal interpreter of his own music— 
at least that was my impression when I heard him in New York 
in 1925, which seemed to be corroborated by one of the London 
critics when he appeared there recently. Certainly Rachmaninov 
is an ideal Medtner interpreter, but that is beside the point. 
Nevertheless Medtner may belong to that.category of artists who 
are not at their best in a public hall, and perhaps the comparative 
privacy of a recording studio would be more conducive to careful 
interpretations. 

Be that as it may, I am sure that many musicians would 
welcome the best Medtner compositions interpreted by himself. 
As many composers believe that their ‘“‘ best ”’ compositions are 
those most recently written, I beg to suggest that the best of 
Medtner is contained in the works written before the war, say 
from Op. 7 to Op. 30. The violin sonatas, the Nocturnes for 
violin and piano, and the Piano Sonatas in G minor and E minor 
are all music to live with. But several of the shorter pieces for 
piano are, like the late ones of Brahms, masterpieces in miniature ; 
and if we cannot have the larger works, a small album of the best 
of the shorter pieces would be most welcome. 


New York City. ** MANHATTAN.” 
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Sibelius 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I wonder who your correspondent is who deplores the fact that 
the Sibelius Fourth Symphony has not yet been issued by the 
Sibelius Society. Probably by this time he has been courteously 
informed by Mr. Legge that it has already been recorded. It is 
in the Victor list, and the Philadelphians under Stokowski are 
responsible for the performance. 

There may be more than one opinion as to the suitability of 
this particular conductor for the symphony in question—person- 
ally I would have preferred Koussevitzky or Beecham—but was 
it not better to have a recording of Night and Sunrise and Oceanides 
rather than a duplication of a work that is already available ? 


London, W.13. Witrrip B. HAworTH. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

{ was pleased to see the request of Mr. R. A. Booth, Edinburgh, 
for certain records. I am unacquainted with some of the items 
he calls for, but heartily support his wish for the works by Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. 

The two Beethoven Sonatas, Opp. 78 and go, have been done 
by Artur Schnabel, but as these are now at a premium they are 
beyond the pockets of many people—myself, for instance. By the 
way, does not the fact that these works are at a premium show 
there is some demand for them ? One might supplement Mr. 
Booth’s examples by the Polonaise in C, Op. 89. 

Why the Schumann Toccata in C, Op. 7, has not been recorded 
isa mystery. If played by, say, Wilhelm Backhaus, it would make 
a truly magnificent record and unless I am much mistaken would 
entail no loss from a commercial standpoint. (One has only to 
recall his superb rendering of Brahms’s Paganini Variations, 
recorded by H.M.V.) The Symphony in C, Op. 61, would be 
welcome to those who, despite the fulminations of certain critics 
against Schumann’s works, still cherish them. I have often wished 
for a recording of the Romances for oboe and piano ; also the 
Fantasiestiick for clarinet and piano. Perhaps the day will come 
when we shall have them. While on the subject of Schumann’s 
works I should like to remind the recording companies, as politely 
as I can, that he wrote a number of beautiful songs. Cannot some 
of these be unearthed ? (It was refreshing to see that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, in one of his very interesting leading articles, com- 
mented on the lack of these songs.) 

Mr. Booth mentions the Brahms’s Variations, Op. 215. It is a 
puzzle why these were not recorded long ago, for they show what 
Brahms could do with a short theme. The Variations on an 
Original Theme in D, Op. 21a, would, I think, be snapped up by 
the Brahmsians. Who can fail to admire the remarkably ingenious 
and beautiful canon in contrary motion in this set—to say nothing 
of the other variations. . . . 


Leeds. H. E. Boor. 


Piano Recordings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


[ would like to endorse. Mr. William H. Brown’s plea for 
recordings of some of the lesser-known piano works of the great 


masters. I entirely agree with him that Scriabin is unjustly 
neglected by the recording companies, there being precisely two 
of the master’s piano pieces recorded, as Mr. Brown notes, 
although Simon Barer has recorded two Etudes of Scriabin for 
the Victor company, namely Op. 8, No. 12, in D sharp minor 
(also recorded by Brailowsky on Decca Polydor CA8094) and 
Op. 2, No. 1, in C sharp minor. I have never had the pleasure 
of hearing Rachmaninov play the music of Scriabin, but the 
playing of the master’s Fifth Sonata by his pupil Alexander 
Borovsky was an unforgettable experience, and I should be very 
grateful for a few records of this pianist playing his distinguished 
master’s music. 

I should like to draw Mr. Brown’s attention to recordings of 
various works he mentions as being, to his knowledge, unrecorded. 
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Firstly, Arthur Rubinstein has recorded all the Chopin Polonaises 
published during the master’s lifetime, namely Op. 22 (including 
the Andante Spienato), Op. 26, Nos. 1 and 2, Op. 40, Nos. 1 
and 2, Opp. 44, 53, and 61. These have been published by the 
Spanish H.M.V., and I hope to see them issued in England at an 
early date. [See this month’s Reviews.—Eb.] 

The Polonaise in E flat minor, Op. 26, No. 2 (The “‘ Siberian ’’) 
has also been recorded by Paderewski on H.M.V. DB1577, avail- 
able to special order in England at the price of 6s., and by Marcel 
Ciampi on a 10 inch light blue French Columbia disc. 

Secondly, this last pianist has made a superb recording of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in C minor, Op. 48, No. 1, which Mr. Brown 
also mentions. This record, which I personally consider one of the 
most beautiful of all the records of Chopin’s music, is a 12 inch 
light blue French Columbia number D15226, available to order 
in England at 6s. M. Ciampi’s playing, considering his very slow 
tempo, is almost miraculous, perfect control being maintained 
throughout, and there being not a trace of the sentimentality 
which so often mars performances of this, and others of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes. 

With regard to the Schumann Toccata in C, Op. 7, which Mr. 
R. A. Booth suggests for recording, I would like to note that this 
work has been recorded by that remarkably fine pianist Josef 
Lhevinne, on a 12 inch Victor record. It is backed by the Liszt 
transcription of Schumann’s song, “ Friihlingsnacht,’’ and the 
number of the record is 8766. 

Probably THE GRAMOPHONE could use its influence to have 
this or any other records of this pianist made available in England, 
as it is monstrous that a pianist of Lhevinne’s interpretative 
powers and depth of understanding should be represented in 
English catalogues by a record of such a piece as Schultz-Evler’s 
Arabesques on the ‘‘ Blue Danube.” This record is not even 
reminiscent of Lhevinne’s style; how much more acceptable 
would be his record of three Chopin Etudes, Op. 10, No. 11, 
Op. 25, No. 6, and Op. 25, No. 11, or of the Schumann Toccata 
mentioned above ! 


Gillingham, Kent. Jj. ALLEN. 


“ Collector’s Corner ”’ 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

Since discovering THe Gramopuong, ‘“‘ Collectors’ Corner ” 
has been to me the most interesting and informative of its many 
fine departments. 

I have been most sincerely interested in what I have considered 
to be the fine basic motive behind Mr. Hurst’s efforts and have 
deemed myself to be one of his humble and grateful supporters. 

However, of late, I have been somewhat disturbed at some of 
the things that Mr. Hurst has dropped from his pen, and I have 
come to the conclusion that either I was mistaken in the first place 
in assuming that he was interested primarily in the preservation 
of the great voices of the golden age of opera, or that some subtle 
change has taken place that has blinded him to the great objective 
with which he started. 

If Mr. Cedric Wallis does indeed dismiss Mr. Hurst as a mere 
label worshipper, as Mr. Hurst himself states in the April issue, 
justification for doing so can be found among Mr. Hurst’s own 
comments in the last few issues. 

First, in the March number correspondence, Mr. Hurst states : 
‘We shrewdly suspect that although American discs have a 
history of their own, the European ‘G. & T.’ has a lure for 
American collectors that their own Victors can never have, and 
vague rumours continue to trickle in of the romantic figures that 
reputed millionaire collectors are paying for such isolated 
specimens as may have crossed the Atlantic.” 

Second, in the April ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner,” Mr. Hurst also 
says: ‘‘ However much a re-pressing or a ‘ Dog’ cut-out may 
contain the veritable voice of a desired artist, it must be borne in 
mind that human beings are not creatures of reason, and will not 
go across the street to see reproductions when there is something 
old and rare to be seen.”’ (The italics are mine.) 

Third, in referring to a projected revised edition of “‘ Recorded 
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Memories,” in the May number, Mr. Hurst says: “‘ ... and, for 
reasons which need not be detailed here, I should feel myself 
precluded from offering copies in the U.S.A.” 

Now, in respect to the first quotation, I am inclined to believe 
that Mr. Hurst imagines that American collectors prefer the 
“ G.& T.” labels to the Victors, due to their lack of interest in 
discussing the Victor labels with him. I cannot understand the 
point in referring to elusive reputed millionaire collectors unless 
to boost the market for “‘ G. & T. ” records. 

In reference to the second quotation, are records primarily 
valuable because of the labels, or because of the voices ? 
Certainly a record that is not playable has only stamp collectors’ 
value for its label, and would be worthless in any national museum 
of voices. 

As to the third quotation, why the discrimination against the 
U.S.A. in the matter of the projected revised ‘‘ Recorded 
Memories” ? I assure Mr. Hurst that I am not one of the 
rumoured American millionaires, also I am not thinking of 
opening a competitive department devoted to ancient records in 
this country—indeed, I am not in possession of the necessary 


musical background or the knowledge of early records, even though ° 


I should wish to do so. In fact, I did not have any especial urge 
to possess one of the new issues of ‘‘ Recorded Memories ”’ until 
I was told in so many words that I couldn’t have one! 

However, I do believe that the correct principles behind the 
collecting of rare records should be defined and clarified, and 
placed back on the secure foundation from which I believe Mr. 
Hurst started and from which I believe he has been led astray 
through the practice of microscopically examining labels, etched 
numerals, &c. 

The value of a record is measured by its artistic performance, 
quality of recording, playing conditions, and rarity. 

In the case of records of which later pressings are available 
with better playing surfaces, unless the latter copies show that 
the matrix has suffered noticeable wear, the original pressings 
can have but a nominal extra value, no matter how fine their 
condition. 

If the original matrices have been destroyed, then the records 
extant have potential value in direct proportion to the various 
factors of artistic performance, quality of recording, playing con- 
dition and rarity. 

All other factors being equal, the original pressings of a record 
of recognised artistic merit will command a premium, but the 
voice is the thing that counts in record collecting—not labels ! 

Following this line of thought, it is obvious that the best oppor- 
tunity for the amateur collector to be of service is in the records 
of companies that are now out of business, because with few 
exceptions the original plates have been destroyed and the fate 
of such worthwhile performances as they may have recorded 
rests with the record collectors entirely. 

Of course, there are many of the early records produced by the 
present manufacturers and their predecessors that are no longer 
obtainable, and it is the knowledge of these items that should 
afford Mr. Hurst and other advanced collectors the opportunity 
to do the most good, instead of paying so much attention to 
records that claim rarity only through their labels. 


New York, U.S.A. WALTER L. WELCH. 


[Mr. Hurst replies: Mr. Welch is needlessly disturbed. My 
interest in and concern for the preservation of the records of great 
voices of the golden age of opera remains as keen as ever, and he 
is altogether in error in supposing that my own preference for 
collecting the original issues of such records is a recent develop- 
ment, or indeed is any departure from the general trend of 
“* Collectors’ Corner ”’ from the time I took it over more than five 
years ago. 

This question of disc rarity has been thrashed out so often that 
I hesitate to refer to it again ; but as the Editor has invited me to 
reply to the points raised, I will explain to Mr. Welch that a large 
number—probably the majority—of collectors in this country and 
on the Continent of Europe not only are people with a keen 


appreciation of fine singing, but also specialise in collecting the 
original specimens of records which possess artistic and historical 
value. In this respect it is not unlikely that they are more familiar 
with the art which is perpetuated in their discs than are many 
book collectors with the art of literature, and have seized the 
opportunity of combining the collector’s passion for rarity with 
the musician’s love for the art of singing. 

I quite fail to see how there can be any “ correct principles ” 
for record collecting, or how it can be possible for collectors to 
dictate to one another on such a matter. The fact that collecting 
may take differing forms seems to suggest the scope and virility 
of the cult: but although I find some difficulty about the exact 
conclusions to be drawn from the last seven paragraphs of Mr. 
Welch’s letter, I feel that it is safe to say generally that if he is 
under the impression that ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ” is turning away 
from the appreciation of fine singing he is wrong in his conclusions 
and in his facts.] 


“Recorded Memories ”’ 
To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE. 

It was with great regret that I failed to find any reference to 
the proposed new edition of ‘“‘ Recorded Memories ”’ mentioned 
by Mr. Hurst in the May number. 

It occurs to me that many readers may not have grasped the 
fact that a concrete offer was being made, and I hope that 
Collectors will not let slip this opportunity of obtaining a summary 
of the information which Mr. Hurst has so patiently collected. 

There is probably nobody else to-day who possesses a more 
profound knowledge of these precious discs than Mr. Hurst, and 
anybody, even casually interested in recording, should consider 
himself lucky to possess one of the proposed volumes. 

However urgently a new book of this kind is required by readers, 
I presume that, unless the Editor can be assured of sufficient 
financial support, the idea must be dropped, and I therefore urge 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to get in touch with Mr. Hurst 
now. 


Co. Wexford. J. R. Srrircu. 


Opera from Italy 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Having read Mr. Robertson’s article on “‘ Opera from Italy,” 
I have found it necessary to criticize some statements made in it, 
and to add one or two names which were unfortunately omitted. 

Far more necessary than the revival of Francesca da Rimini by 
Zandonai, would be that of the same composer’s Giulietia e 
Romeo. An opera producer must cater for the public, and whereas 
Francesca has always proved rather tedious, though interesting to 
the high-brow, the other opera has always thrilled the audiences 
and held their attention from the first note to the last. It is a far 
more inspired work. 

Ettore Nava, the baritone, would please very few people here 
in England. He has a huge voice quite devoid of beauty of tone 
or of lyrical expression. Augusta Oltrabella, though admittedly 
almost unsurpassable as Suor Angelica, is easily outdone as 
Butterfly by one of the greatest of ail living sopranos—Rosetta 
Pampanini—who was very unjustly left out of Mr. Robertson’s 
article. Another very serious omission was that of Giannina 
Arangi-Lombardi who, despite her age, electrified the Genoese 
audience with her unsurpassed performance as Aida this year. 
She is gifted with a strong rich voice of the Ponselle kind, and has 
always collaborated very successfully with Ebe Stignani in many 
operas such as Gioconda, Aida, or Norma. 

I very much admire many of the statements made by Mr. 
Robertson, and I like his keenness in trying to convince this 
country of its deplorable lack of knowledge as to the many fine 
singers and many beautiful operas which are obstinately ignored 
here and loved abroad, particularly in Italy. When will Covent 
Garden open its doors to all the wealth of this irresistible bel 
canto? We must do as Mr. Asquith said ! 


Bournemouth. MIcHAEL WHITE. 
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Hugo Wolf 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


I should like to make some sort of protest, after fermenting for 
two months, against the views set forth by Mr. Shawe-Taylor in 
his criticisms of the Wolf Society volumes. The true spirit of 
lieder-singing, we read, is not to be found in some of these records. 
The vocal line, which is “‘ slender,” is overweighted by voices too 
rich and powerful. The real thing, however, is apparently to be 
found on tap in our wireless sets, for the artist mentioned by Mr. 
Shawe-Taylor is indeed seldom absent from the programmes. 
Janssen’s record of Auf ein altes Bild, in particular, is compared 
unfavourably with an imaginary one by John McCormack. 

Mr. Shawe-Taylor is entitled to his own views, of course, and 
he is sure of considerable support when he asks for more records 
by such popular artists as McCormack and Gerhardt, whom he 
has described as the foremost living exponent of Wolf’s songs. 

Now these recordings of Janssen’s which Mr. Shawe-Taylor so 
deplores, seem to some of us, together with Kipnis’s Michelangelo 
lieder and Grenzen der Menschheit, to be the supreme accomplish- 
ments of our time in this line. Hence this letter, on behalf of a 
great artist, and one moreover who has not yet sold his soul to 
the devil. English audiences are cursed with a taste for prettifica- 
tion, in which too many artists indulge them. Thus the utmost 
enthusiasm at a Rosing recital is manifested, not for a great 
performance of a Moussorgsky song, but for a farmyard ditty 
about his father’s sheep, ducks, &c. Wohin is heard every day in 
emasculated versions, indeed, this song has almost lost its original 
significance in the hands of generations of puling sopranos. 


Coventry Libraries Music 
Circle 


At the annual general meet- 
ing of this Society, held on June 
4th, it was reported that the 
first year of working had been 
one of considerable success and 
decidedly encouraging for the 
future. The membership stood 
at exactly forty, and there was 
a balance in hand of eight 
pounds. His Worship the 
Mayor of Coventry had ac- 
cepted the office of President, 
the Vice-Presidents being Mr. 
Alan Stephenson, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., Cathedral organist, and 
Mr. Harold B. Osmond, F.R.C.O., Organist of Trinity Church. 
Seventeen fortnightly meetings had been held, the programmes 
being devoted to Bach, Early English Music, Haydn and 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann, Tchaikovsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Wagner, Elgar, Delius and Holst, The Develop- 
ment of the Song, Spanish Music, &c. At an evening of Oratorio, 
in addition to gramophone record illustrations from Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Elgar, and Parry, arias were sung to the accompaniment 
of a miniature piano by Miss Margaret Lenton, L.R.A.M., the 
member who arranged the programme. It is hoped to repeat this 
use of the new convenient miniature pianos in several future 
programmes. 

The thanks of the Circle are due to Messrs. Hansons, of Hertford 
Street, Coventry, who very kindly lent various new models of 
tadiogramophones for many of the evenings, also specially desired 
selections of records not available among the members’ own 
tesources, of which an index is being compiled. The practical 
interest and help afforded by Messrs. Hansons has been a large 
factor in making possible the arrangement of satisfactory pro- 
gfammes. 

The next season of the Music Circle will begin towards the end 
of September and will continue until the end of April. Meetings 
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It happens that a direct comparison between McCormack and 
Janssen is possible since they have both made good records of 
Anakreons Grab. In this case Janssen’s elegiac tone gives him a 
natural advantage, but it would have been necessary to sacrifice 
this if he had not been capable of fine thought and feeling as well. 
McCormack has wonderful moments. His treatment of the con- 
trasted “‘ Grab ” and ‘‘ Leben ”’ is superb. The finest moments are, 
as in his Ganymed, those of emotional stress. But his manner in the 
quieter effects, notably at “‘es ist Anakreons Ruh” is prosaic 
compared with Janssen’s lovely poetry. Which of them lacks 
fineness here ? 

Now for a serious matter. Mr. Shawe-Taylor should apply the 
same standards to McCormack and Gerhardt that he does to 
Ginster, Kipnis, and Janssen. The record of Ganymed, in Mr. 
Shawe-Taylor’s opinion the greatest vocal record ever issued, 
contains three departures from the printed score. Some of the 
Gerhardt records are even more misleading. In Rat einer Alten 
she holds on to ‘‘ Wort” for an extra bar in two places. The 
beginning of Du denkst mit einem Fadchen has a word accentuation 
that is certainly not Wolf’s, who throws the operative word 
** Fadchen ”’ into relief, and the critic would do well to compare 
the last four bars of this song with the record, paying due attention 
to the details of Wolf’s markings. 

That first volume contained many incomparably lovely things, 
but I think we do no honour to a great artist by blindly acquiescing 
in all that she does, particularly at the expense of other and 
equally great artists. 


South Harrow. FRANK R. WALKER. 


will be held on alternate Tues- 
day evenings at 7.45 in the 
Gulson Library Lecture Room, 
Derby Lane. 

It is hoped during the next 
season to arrange for parties 
of members (a) to attend 
selected: concerts in Coventry 
and Birmingham, and (4) to 
hear and discuss some of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Concerts. 
Any such special meetings 
would be additional to the 
fifteen or so proposed for the 
Circle’s ordinary programme. 

After a discussion of Mr. W. 
W. Johnson’s article on “‘ The Gramophone Society Movement,” 
in this issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, and a circular letter relating 
thereto from the Hon. Secretary of the Gillingham (Kent) Gramo- 
phone Society, it was decided at the annual meeting that the 
Circle should affiliate with the proposed federation of gramophone 
societies, should such (as is to be hoped) come into being. The 
proposal for federation, with the attendant benefits outlined in 
Mr. Johnson’s article, was received with sympathetic interest. 

Anyone desiring to join the Circle, whose purpose is the hearing 
and discussion of programmes of good music, in recorded versions 
and otherwise, is invited to communicate with the City Librarian 
(Mr. E. Austin Hinton, B.A., Central Library, Coventry), who is 
Hon. Secretary. The annual subscription is five shillings. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

The third May meeting, Friday, May 29th, was a member’s 
evening, it being the turn of the Secretary, Mr. F. T. Dixon. 
In the first half, de Falla’s Suite, Love the Magician, was heard ; 
also part of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, to show that this 
contained the devices employed by de Falla. 

This was to lead up to the second half of the programme, 
Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring (Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra), 
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showing how his vivid sound-pictures surpassed those of de 
Falla. The successful broadcast of this work by the B.B.C. 
Orchestra under Boult aroused Mr. Dixon’s enthusiasm un- 
expectedly ; he thought the Philadelphia Orchestra’s interpre- 
tation somewhat restrained. This Rite of Spring is Nature 
in the raw, and naturally, it is seldom mild ; almost a riot of 
Spring, in fact : but, Stravinsky does succeed in his intention 
in this suite; its primeval subject matter suits his particular. 
metier—many may feel that Stravinsky’s particular metier should 
therefore be confined to the primeval ! 

New issues, heard at the first June meeting, 12th, contained 
Vaughan Williams’s lively A London Symphony well recorded on 
Decca by Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood. 
This work was retained for the Record Library. 

July meetings are roth and 24th, commencing 8 p.m., at 
Kirkdale Cafe, 114, Kirkdale, Sydenham. Visitors are always 
welcome. 


Farnworth Radiogram Club 


On Wednesday, June 3rd, 1936, this Society held a Recital and 
Social Evening in the Central Conservative Club Assembly 
Rooms, Church Street, Farnworth (Lancs.). 

Mr. Harold Booth explained the aims and objects of the Club 
and appealed for support from people in the district. He then 
introduced Mr. James A. Ryan, the chairman of the Club, who 
gave a recital of gramophone records. 

Mr. Ryan gave a varied selection of records, which were much 
appreciated by an attendance of ninety people. The programme 
included records by the London Palladium Orchestra, massed 
bands at Crystal Palace, John McCormack, Light Opera Com- 
pany, Bing Crosby, Billy Merson, Ambrose and his Orchestra, 
&c. Through the kindness and courtesy of the Philco. Radio 
Corporation, Mr. W. B. Hardman, of 105, Albert Road, Farn- 
worth, loaned a super-radiogram, which was greatly admired by 
the audience both for its performance and its appearance. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

Three events of outstanding importance are recorded for the 
month of May. On the 4th the Society travelled to Gravesend at 
the invitation of Mr. J. H. Hodge to hear a unique programme of 
“* Connoisseur Records.”” Songs by Gerhardt, Ria Ginster, and 
Valente ; Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Russian Easter Festival were among the main items. 

On the 18th Miss C. Payne gave a programme, every detail of 
which was uniformly delightful. The big work was Schubert’s 
Quintet The Trout, suitably prefaced by the song of the same title 
and composer, sung by Dorothy Stanton. Mozart’s Rondo in 
A major (K.386) recorded on a new Parlophone, earned high 
praise. 

The annual general meeting was held on the 25th, and members 
were unanimous in deciding to continue meetings throughout the 
summer months. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


The final recital of the Society’s first season was given on 
May 26th, when the gems of the season’s recordings which had 
only been heard once before were repeated. 

Among the vocal items were Duet from Act 1 and Death Scene 
of Puccini’s opera La Bohéme ; an excellent English version of the 
amusing “‘ Largo al factotum’”’ from Rossini’s Barber .of Seville 
sung by Dennis Noble ; and the Quartet from Rigoletto. Orches- 
tral records included Toscanini’s justly famous version of 
Rossini’s Overture Barber of Seville, the Capriccio Espagnole 
(Rimsky-Korsakov) by the Hallé Orchestra under Harty ; and 
the Violin Concerto of Mendelssohn recorded by Szigeti and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Beecham. 

This programme was the last presentation of the Society’s two 
“* musical directors ” who presented the programme jointly. 

The season concluded with the general meeting held on June 
16th. The Society has gained members during the present 
season, but would like still many more. 


July 19; 


For details write to G. Carter, Esq., 86, Adley Str r 


Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


“* My favourite record,” a symposium contributed by Mr 
F. R. French, Miss Gladys Watkins, and Messrs. Donald Potte 
W. D. Taylor, John F. Walter, Percy H. Walter, and F. G 
Youens, brought the first season of this Society to a successf 
conclusion on May 27th. The records heard were, naturally, ¢ 
diverse character, ranging from the brilliancy of Bach’s D ming 
Toccata and Fugue to the cloying sweetness of Mendelssohn 
On Wings of Song from the fiery Revolutionary Study of Chopi 
to the placid calm of Delius’s On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring 
Romberg’s Toy Symphony, which was billed as the Grand Final 
made a decided “ hit.”” Earlier in the evening, Mr. Cecil N. Hol 
accompanied by Miss Hilda Packer, A.R.C.M., gave a violii 
recital, which included Beethoven’s Romance in G. Man 
expressions of regret were heard during the evening that th 
season was ending, and members are eagerly looking forward 
September 23rd, when activities will be resumed. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


The annual “ President’s Evening ” on Monday, June 15 
drew a surprisingly large attendance for the time of year, d 
certainly to the extremely attractive programme submitted } 
Mr. E. F. Foster, President for the last two years, and they wer 
fully rewarded by one of the most completely enjoyable meetin 
of the season. Mr. Foster’s theme, “‘ Music in every Mood 
was carefully selected to suit and interpret each individual moe 
—Youth, Reflective, National Humour, &c.—and was delightiul 
interspersed throughout by the Lecturer with most ampl 
illustrative notes and anecdotes, revealing an immense amo 
of research on his part and charmingly enhancing the enjo 
ment and understanding of the motives of his programm 
The Second Movement of the César Franck Sympho' 
Borodin’s Prince Igor Dances, the Duet and Trio, for fem 
voices, from Rosenkavalier (Decca-Polydor) and the Bal 
Think on Me by Norman Allin were the outstanding features 
the evening, which concludes a highly successful season. 
new season re-opens on Monday, September 21st. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. Willis’s recital on Tuesday, May 26th, included 
exceptionally fine recording of the Kreutzer Sonata by Dece 
and the “‘ Variations on a Theme by Haydn.” Unfortunatel 
owing to the loquacity of the members, the second half of 
programme had to be shortened, and the recital concluded wi 
the Surprise Symphony of Haydn. 

Recital No. 4 was given on June gth, by Mr. J. Braham, a 
was wholly orchestral. There were four items, of which 
were Beethoven compositions—the Piano Concerto No. 
(Schnabel) and the Eroica Symphony. The Bach Viol 
Concerto in E was beautifully performed by Huberman, 2 
the cause of much discussion of comparison with the Men 
recording. New members are welcomed, and should write 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss Matthews, 5, Edgeworth Crescen 
Hendon, N.W.4. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


On Monday, June 8th, the Society heard the new Dect 
recording of Vaughan Williams’s A London Symphony. Thegenerosi 
of our patron, Walter Yeomans, Esq., alone made this possibl 
and a copy of the work will be included in our library. 
detailed notes referring to this symphony, delivered by th 
President, V. R. Webling, Esq., were also the work of our patré 
to whom hearty thanks were extended at the end of the evenin 

Meetings on the 2nd Monday in each month at 8 p.m. Cl 
room: Unitarian Church Hall, High Street, Lewisham, S$ 
Enthusiasts and friends welcome. Enquiries to Hon. Secreta 
W. A. G. Pace, 96, Milborough Crescent, S.E.12. 
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